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LALLA  ROORH. 


A  HE  singular  placidity  with  which  FADLADEEN  had 
listened,  during  the  latter  part  of  this  obnoxious 
story,  surprised  the  Princess  and  FERAMORZ  ex- 
ceedingly ;  and  even  inclined  towards  him  the 
hearts  of  these  unsuspicious  young  persons,  who 
little  knew  the  source  of  a  complacency  so  mar- 
vellous. The  truth  was,  he  had  heen  organizing, 
for  the  last  few  days,  a  most  notable  plan  of  per- 
secution against  the  poet,  in  consequence  of  some 
passages  that  had  fallen  from  him  on  the  second 
evening  of  recital,  —  which  appeared  to  this  wor- 
thy Chamberlain  to  contain  language  and  prin- 
ciples, for  which  nothing  short  of  the  summary 
criticism  of  the  Chabuk  *  would  be  advisable. 
It  was  his  intention,  therefore,  immediately  on 
their  arrival  at  Cashmere,  to  give  information  to 
the  King  of  Bucharia  of  the  very  dangerous  senti- 
ments of  his  minstrel ;  and  if,  unfortunately,  that 

*  «  The  application  of  whips  or  rods.»  —  Dubois. 
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monarch  did  not  act  with  suitable  vigour  on  the 
occasion,  (that  is,  if  he  did  not  give  the  Chabuk 
to  FERAMORZ,  and  a  place  to  FADLADEEN),  there 
would  be  an  end,  he  feared,  of  all  legitimate  go- 
vernment in  Bucharia.  He  could  not  help,  how- 
ever, auguring  better  both  for  himself  and  the 
cause  of  potentates  in  general ;  and  it  was  the 
pleasure  arising  from  these  mingled  anticipations 
that  diffused  such  unusual  satisfaction  through  his 
features,  and  made  his  eyes  shine  out,  like  pop- 
pies of  the  desert,  over  the  wide  and  lifeless  wil- 
derness of  that  countenance. 

Having  decided  upon  the  Poet's  chastisement  in 
this  manner,  he  thought  it  but  humanity  to  spare 
him  the  minor  tortures  of  criticism.  Accordingly, 
when  they  assembled  next  evening  in  the  pavilion, 
and  LALLA  ROOKH  expected  to  see  all  the  beauties 
of  her  bard  melt  away,  one  by  one,  in  the  acidity 
of  criticism,  like  pearls  in  the  cup  of  the  Egyptian 
Queen, — he  agreeably  disappointed  her  by  mere- 
ly saying,  with  an  ironical  smile,  that  the  merits 
of  such  a  poem  deserved  to  be  tried  at  a  much 
higher  tribunal  ;  and  then  suddenly  passing  off 
into  a  panegyric  upon  all  Mussulman  sovereigns', 
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more  particularly  his  august  and  Imperial  master, 
Aurungzebe,  —  the  wisest  and  best  of  the  descend- 
ants of  Timur, — who,  among  other  great  things 
he  had  done  for  mankind,  had  given  to  him, 
FADLADEEN,  the  very  profitable  posts  of  Betel- 
carrier  and  Taster  of  Sherbets  to  the  Emperor, 
Chief  Holder  of  the  Girdle  of  beautiful  Forms,  * 
and  Grand  Nazir,  or  Chamberlain  of  the  Haram. 
They  were  now  not  far  from  that  Forbidden, 
River,  f  beyond  which  no  pure  Hindoo  can  pass; 
and  were  reposing  for  a  time  in  the  rich  valley  of 
Hussun  Abdaul,  which  had  always  been  a  favour- 
ite resting-place  of  the  Emperors  in  their  annual 
migrations  to  Cashmere.  Here  often  had  the  Light 
of  the  Faith,  Jehanguire,  wandered  with  his  be- 
loved and  beautiful  Nourmahal  j  and  here  would 
LALLA  ROOKH  have  been  happy  to  remain  for  ever, 
giving  up  the  throne  of  Bucharia  and  the  world, 

*  Kempfer  mentions  such  an  officer  among  the  attendants  of 
the  King  of  Persia,  and  calls  him  «  formae  corporis  estima- 
tor.«  His  business  was,  at  stated  periods,  to  measure  the 
ladies  of  the  Haram  by  a  sort  of  regulation-girdle,  whose  li- 
mits it  was  not  thought  graceful  to  exceed.  If  any  of  them 
outgrew  this  standard  of  shape,  they  were  reduced  by  absti- 
nence till  they  came  within  its  bounds. 

t  The  Attock. 
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for  FERAMORZ  and  love  in  this  sweet  lonely  valley. 
The  time  was  now  fast  approaching  when  she 
must  see  him  no  longer,  —  or  see  him  with  eyes 
whose  every  look  belonged  to  another ;  and  there 
was  a  melancholy  preciousness  in  these  last  mo- 
ments, which  made  her  heart  cling  to  them  as  it 
would  to  life.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  jour- 
ney, indeed,  she  had  sunk  into  a  deep  sadness, 
from  which  nothing  but  the  presence  of  the  young 
minstrel  could  awake  her.  Like  those  lamps  in 
tombs,  which  only  light  up  when  the  air  is  ad- 
mitted, it  was  only  at  his  approach  that  her  eyes 
became  smiling  and  animated.  But  here,  in  this 
dear  valley,  every  moment  was  an  age  of  plea- 
sure; she  saw  him  all  day,  and  was,  therefore, 
all  day  happy,  —  resembling,  she  often  thought, 
that  people  of  Zinge,  who  attribute  the  unfading 
cheerfulness  they  enjoy  to  one  genial  star  that 
rises  nightly  over  their  heads.  * 

The  whole  party,  indeed,  seemed  in  their  live- 
liest mood  during  the  few  days  they  passed  in  this 
delightful  solitude.  The  young  attendants  of  the 
Princess,  who  were  here  allowed  a  freer  range  than 
they  could  safely  be  indulged  with  in  a  less  se- 
*  The  Star  Soheil,  or  Canopus. 
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questered  place,  ran  wild  among  the  gardens  and 
bounded  through  the  meadows,  lightly  as  young 
roes  over  the  aromatic  plains  of  Tibet.  While 
FADLADEEN,  beside  the  spiritual  comfort  he  derived 
from  a  pilgrimage  to  the  tomb  of  the  Saint  from 
whom  the  valley  is  named,  had  opportunities  of 
gratifying,  in  a  small  way,  his  taste  for  victims, 
by  putting  to  death  some  hundreds  of  those  un- 
fortunate little  lizards,  which  all  pious  Mussul- 
mans make  it  a  point  to  kill ; — taking  for  granted, 
that  the  manner  in  which  the  creature  hangs  its 
head  is  meant  as  a  mimicry  of  the  attitude  in 
which  the  Faithful  say  their  prayers  I 

About  two  miles  from  Hussun  Abdaul  were 
those  Royal  Gardens,  which  had  grown  beautiful 
under  the  care  of  so  many  lovely  eyes,  and  were 
beautiful  still,  though  those  eyes  could  see  them 
no  longer.  This  place,  with  its  flowers  and  its 
holy  silence,  interrupted  only  by  the  dipping  of 
the  wings  of  birds  in  its  marble  basons  filled  with 
the  pure  water  of  those  hills,  was  to  LALLA  ROOKH 
all  that  her  heart  could  fancy  of  fragrance,  cool- 
ness, and  almost  heavenly  tranquillity.  As  the 
Prophet  said  of  Damascus,  «  it  was  too  delicious ;» 
—  and  here,  in  listening  to  the  sweet  voice  of 
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FERAMORZ,  or  reading  in  his  eyes  what   yet  he 
never  dared  to  tell  her,  the  most  exquisite  mo- 
ments of  her  whole  life  were  passed.     One  even- 
ing, when  they  had  been  talking  of  the  Sultana 
Nourmahal,  —  the  Light   of  the  Haram,*   who 
had  so  often  wandered  among  these  flowers,  and 
fed  with  her  own  hands,  in  those  marble  basons, 
the  small  shining  fishes  of  which  she  was  so  fond,  f 
—  the  youth,  in  order  to  delay  the  moment  of 
separation,  proposed  to  recite  a  short  story,  or 
rather  rhapsody,   of  which  this  adored  Sultana 
was  the  heroine.     It  related,  he  said,  to  the  re- 
concilement of  a  sort  of  lovers'  quarrel,  which 
took  place  between  her  and  the  Emperor  during 
a  Feast  of  Roses  at  Cashmere  ;  and  would  remind 
the  Princess  of  that  difference  between  Haroun- 
al-Raschid  and  his  fair  mistress  Marida,  which 
was  so  happily  made  up  by  the  soft  strains  of 
the  musician,  Moussali.     As  the  story  was  chiefly 
to  be  told  in  song,  and  FERAMORZ  had  unluckily 
forgotten  his  own  lute  in  the  valley,  he  borrowed 
the  vina  of  LALLA  ROOKH'S  little  Persian  slave,  and 
thus  began  : — 

*  Nourmahal  signifies  Light  of  the  Haram.     She  was  after- 
wards called  Nourjehan,  or  the  Light  of  the  World. 
t  V.  note,  vol.  i,  p.  a35. 
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VV  no  has  not  heard  of  the  Vale  of  CASHMERE, 
With  'its  roses  the  brightest  that   earth  ever 

gave, * 

Its  temples,  and  grottos,  and  fountains  as  clear 
As  the  love-lighted  eyes  that  hang  over  their 
wave? 

Oh!   to  see  it  at  sunset, — when  warm  o'er  the 

Lake 
Its  splendour  at  parting  a  summer  eve  throws, 

Like  a  bride  full  of  blushes,  when  lingering  to 

lake 

A  last  look  of  her  mirror  at   night   ere   she 
goes ! — 

When  the  shrines  through  the  foliage  are  gleam- 
ing half  shown, 

And  each  hallows  the  hour  by  some  rites  of  its 
own. 

Here  the  music  of  pray'r  from  a  minaret  swells, 

*  «  The  rose  of  Kashmire  for  its  brilliancy. and  delicacy  of 
odour  lias  long  been  proverbial  hi  tbe  East.  » — Forster. 

I. 
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Here   the  Magian  his  urn  full   of  perfume  is 

swinging, 

And  here,  at  the  altar,  a  zone  of  sweet  bells 
Round  the  waist  of  some  fair  Indian  dancer  is 

ringing.  * 

Or  to  see  it  by  moonlight, — when  mellowly  shines 
The  light  o'er  its  palaces,  gardens  and  shrines  ; 
When  the  water-falls  gleam  like  a  quick  fall  of 

stars, 
And   the   nightingale's    hymn   from   the    Isle   of 

Chenars 

Is  broken  by  laughs  and  light  echoes  of  feet 
From  the  cool,  shining  walks  where  the  young 

people  meet. — 

Or  at  morn,  when  the  magic  of  daylight  awakes 
A  new  wonder  each  minute,  as  slowly  it  breaks, 
Hills,  cupolas,  fountains,  call'd  forth  every  one 
Out  of  darkness,  as  they  were  just  born  of  the  Sun. 
When  the  Spirit  of  Fragrance  is  up  with  the  day, 
From  his  Haram  of  night-flowers  stealing  away ; 
And  the  wind,  full  of  wantonness,   woos  like  a 

lover 

*  «  Tied  round  her  waist  the  zone  of  bells,  that  sounded 
with  ra-viblnng  melody. » —  Song  of  Jayadeva. 
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The  young  aspen-trees  *  till  they  tremble  all  over. 
When  the  East  is  as  warm  as  the  light  of  first 

hopes, 

And  Day,  with  his  banner  of  radiance  unfurl'd, 
Shines  in  through  the  mountainous  •{•  portal  that 

opes, 
Sublime,  from  that  Valley  of  bliss  to  the  world  I 

But  never  yet,  by  night  or  day, 
In  dew  of  spring  or  summer's  ray, 
Did  the  sweet  Valley  shine  so  gay 
As  now  it  shines  —  all  love  and  light, 
Visions  by  day  and  feasts  by  night ! 
A  happier  smile  illumes  each  brow, 

With  quicker  spread  each  heart  uncloses, 
And  all  is  ecstasy,  —  for  now 

The  Valley  holds  its  Feast  of  Roses.  § 

*  «  The  little  isles  in  the  Lake  of  Cach«mire  are  set  with 
arbours  and  large-loaved  aspep-trees,  slender  and  tall. » 

Bernier. 

t  «  The  Tuckt  Suliman,  the  name  bestowed  by  the  Maho- 
metans on  this  hill,  forms  one  side  of  a  grand  portal  to  the 
Lake,  v  —  Forster. 

§  «  The  Feast  of  Roses  continues  the  whole  time  of  their 
remaining  in  bloom. » —  v.  Pletro  de  la  Palle. 
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That  joyous  time,  when  pleasures  pour 
Profusely  round,  and  in  their  shower 
Hearts  open,  like  the  Season's  Rose, — 

The  Flowret  of  a  hundred  leaves,* 
Expanding  while  the  dew-fall  flows, 

And  every  leaf  its  balm  receives  ! 
'Twas  when  the  hour  of  evening  came 

Upon  the  Late,  serene  and  cool, 
When  Day  had  hid  his  sultry  flame 

Behind  the  palms  of  BARAMOULE.  f 
When  maids  began  to  lift  their  heads, 
Refresh'd,  from  their  embroider'd  beds, 
Where  they  had  slept  the  sun  away, 
And  wak'd  to  moonlight  and  to  play. 
All  were  abroad  —  the  busiest  hive 
On  BELA'S  §  hills  is  less  alive 
When  saffron  beds  are  full  in  flower, 
Than  lool'd  the  Valley  in  that  hour. 

*  «  Gul  sad  berk,  the  Rose  of  a  hundred  leaves.  I  believe 
a  particular  species. »  —  Ouseley. 

•J-  Bernier. 

§  A  place  mentioned  in  the  Toozek  Jehangeery,  or  Memoirs 
of  Jehanguire,  where  there  is  an  account  of  the  beds 'of  saf- 
fron flowers  about  Cashmere. 
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A  thousand  restless  torches  play'd 
Through  every  grove  and  island  shade  j 
A  thousand  sparkling  lamps  were  set 
On  every  dome  and  minaret  j 
And  fields  and  pathways,  far  and  near, 
Were  lighted  by  a  blaze  so  clear, 
That  you 'could  see,  in  wandering  round, 
The  smallest  rose-leaf  on  the  ground. 
Yet  did  the  maids  and  matrons  leave 
Their  veils  at  home,  that  brilliant  eve  ; 
And  there  were  glancing  eyes  about, 
And  cheeks,  that  would  not  dare  shine  out 
In  open  day,  but  thought  they  might 
Look  lovely  then,  because  'twas  night ! 

And  all  were  free,  and  wandering, 
And  all  exclaim'd  to  all  they  met 

That  never  did  the  summer  bring 
So  gay  a  Feast  of  Roses  yet  -, — 

The  moon  had  never  shed  a  light 

So  clear  as  that  which  bless'd  them  there , 

The  roses  ne'er  shone  half  so  bright, 
Nor  they  themselves  look'd  half  so  fair. 

And  what  a  wilderness  of  flowers  ! 

It  seem'd  as  though  from  all  the  bowers 
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And  fairest  fields  of  all  the  year, 

The  mingled  spoil  were  scatter'd  here. 

The  Lake  too  like  a  garden  breathes, 
With  the  rich  buds  that  o'er  it  lie, — 

As  if  a  shower  of  fairy  wreaths 
Had  fall'n  upon  it  from  jhe  sky  ! 

And  then  the  sounds  of  joy,  —  the  beat 

Of  tabors  and  of  dancing  feet ;  — 

The  minaret-cryer's  chaunt  of  glee 

Sung  from  his  lighted  gallery,* 

And  answer'd  by  a  ziraleet 

From  neighbouring  Ha  ram,  wild  and  sweet;— 

The  merry  laughter,  echoing 

From  gardens,  where  the  silken  swing 

Wafts  some  delighted  girl  above 

The  top  leaves  of  the  orange  grove  j 

Or,  from  those  infant  groups  at  play 

Among  the  tents  f  that  line  the  way, 

*  «  It  is  the  custom  among  the  women  to  employ  the  Maa- 
zeen  to  channt  from  the  gallery  of  the  nearest  minaret,  which 
on  that  occasion  is  illuminated,  and  the  women  assembled 
at  the  house  respond  at  intervals  with  a  ziraleet  or  joyous 

chorus.  « — Russell. 

.      •  :     : 

f  «  At  the  keeping  of  the  Feast  of  Roses  we  beheld  an  in- 
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Flinging,  unaw'd  by  slave  or  mother, 
Handfuls  of  roses  at  each  other  !  — 
And  the  sounds  from  the  Lake, — the  low  whis- 

p'ring  in  boats, 
As  they  shoot   through  the  moonlight;  —  the 

dipping  of  oars, 
And  the  wild,  airy  warbling  that  every  where 

floats, 
Through  the  groves,  round  the  islands,   as  if 

all  the  shores 

Like  those  of  KATHAY  utter'd  music,  and  gave 
An  answer  in  song  to  the  kiss  of  each  wave  1  * 
But  the  gentlest  of  all  are  those  sounds,  full  of 

feeling, 

That  soft  from  the  lute  of  some  lover  are  steal- 
ing,— 

finite  number  of  tents  pitched,  with  such  a  crowd  of  men, 
women,  boys  and  girls,  with  music,  dances,  »  etc.  etc.— 
Herbert. 

*  «  An  old  commentator  of  the  Chou-Ring  says,  the  an- 
cients having  remarked  that  a  current  of  water  made  some  of 
the  stones  near  its  banks  send  forth  a  sound,  they  detached 
some  of  them,  and  being  charmed  with  the  delightful  sound 
thej  emitted,  constructed  King  or  musical  instruments  of  • 
them.  »  —  Grosier. 
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Some  lover,   who  knows  all  the  heart-touching 

power 

Of  a  lute  and  a  sigh  in  this  magical  hour. 
Oh !  best  of  delights  as  it  every  where  is 
To  be  near  the  lov'd  One, — what  a  rapture  is  his, 
Who  in  moonlight  and  music  thus  sweetly  may 

glide 
O'er  the  Lake  of  CASHMERE,  with  that  One  by  his 

side  ! 

If  Woman  can  make  the  worst  wilderness  dear, 
Think,  think  what  a  Heav'n  she  must  make  of 

CASHMERE  ! 

So  felt  the  magnificent  Son  of  ACBAR,  * 

When  from  power  and  pomp  and  the  trophies  of 

war  • 

He  flew  to  that  Valley,  forgetting  them  all 
With  the  Light  of  the  Haram,  his  young  NOUR- 

MAHAL. 

When  free  and  uncrown'd  as  the  Conqueror  rov'd 
By  the  banks  of  that  Lake,  with  his  only  belov'd, 
He  saw,  in  the  wreaths  she  would  playfully  snatch 

*  Jehanguire  was  the  son  of  the  Great  Acbar. 
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From  the  hedges,   a  glory  his  crown  could  not 

match, 
And  preferr'd  in  his  heart  the  least  ringlet  that 

curl'd 
Down  her  exquisite  neck   to   the  throne   of  the 

world ! 

There's  a  beauty,  for  ever  unchangingly  bright, 
Like  the  long,  sunny  lapse  of  a  summer  day's 

light, 

Shining  on,  shining  on,  by  no  shadow  made  tender, 
Till  Love  falls  asleep  in  its  sameness  of  splendour. 
This  was  not  the  beauty— -oh  !  nothing  like  this, 
That  to  young  NOURMAHAL  gave  such  magic  of 

bliss  ', 

But  that  loveliness,  ever  in  motion,  which  plays 
Like  the  light  upon  autumn's  soft  shadowy  days, 
Now  here  and  now  there,  giving  warmth  as  it  flies 
From  the  lips  to   the  cheek,  from  the  cheek  to 

the  eyes, 

Now  melting  in  mist  and  now  breaking  in  gleams, 
Like  the  glimpses  a  saint  hath  of  Heav'n  in  his 

dreams  ! 
When  pensive,  it  seem'd  as  if  that  very  grace, 
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That  charm  of  all  others,  was  born  with  her  face  ; 
And  when  angry,  —  for  ev'n  in   the  tranquillest 

climes 

Light  breezes  will  ruffle  the  blossoms  sometimes— 
The  short,  passing  anger  but  seem'd  to  awaken 
New  beauty,  like  flow'rs  that  are  sweetest  when 

shaken. 

If  tenderness  touch'd  her,  the  dark  of  her  eye 
At  once  took  a  darker,  a  heaverilier  dye, 
From  the  depth  of  whose  shadow,  like  holy  rc- 

vealings 
From  innermost  shrines,   came  the  light  of  her 

feelings  ! 
Then  her  mirth — oh  I  'twas  sportive  as  ever  took 

wing 
From  the  heart  with  a  burst,  like  the  wild-bird 

in  spring ;  — 

Ilium' d  by  a  wit  that  would  fascinate  sages, 
Yet  playful  as  Peris  just  loos'd  from  their  cages.* 
While  her  laugh,  full  of  life,  without  any  controul 

*  In  the  wars  of  the  Dives  with  the  Peris,  whenever  the 
former  took  the  latter  prisoners,  «  they  shut  them  up  in  Iron 
cages,  and  hung  them  on  the  highest  trees.  Here  they  were 
visited  by  their  companions,  who  brought  them  the  choicest 
odours.  »  —  Richardson, 
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But  the  sweet  one  of  gracefulness,  rung  from  her 

soul ; 

And  where  it  most  sparkled  no  glance  could  dis- 
cover, 

In  lip,  cheek  or  eyes,  for  she  brighten'd  all  over, — 
Like  any  fair  lake  that  the  breeze  is  upon, 
When  it  breaks  into  dimples  and  laughs  in  the  sun. 
Such,  such  were  the  peerless  enchantments,  that 

gave 
NOURMAHAL  the  proud  Lord  of  the  East  for  her 

slave  'j 
And  though  bright  was  his    Haram,  —  a  living 

parterre 
Of  the  flow'rs  *  of  this  planet — though  treasures 

were  there, 
For  which  SOLIMAN'S  self  might  have  giv'n  all  the 

store 

That  the  navy  from  OPHIR  e'er  wing'd  to  his  shore, 
Yet  dim  before  her  were  the  smiles  of  them  all, 
And  the  Light  of  his  Haram  was  young  NOUR- 

MAHAL  ! 

*  In  the  Malay  language  the  same  word  signifies  women 
and  flowers. 
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But  where  is  she  now,  this  night  of  joy, 

When  bliss  is  every  heart's  employ?  — 

When  all  around  her  is  so  bright, 

So  like  the  visions  of  a  trance, 

That  one  might  think,  who  came  by  chance 

Into  the  vale  this  happy  night, 

He  saw  that  City  of  Delight  * 

In  Fairy-land,  whose  streets  and  towers 

Are  made  of  gems  and  light  and  flowers  !  — 

Where  is  the  lov'd  Sultana?  where, 

When  mirth  brings  out  the  young  and  fair, 

Does  she,  the  fairest,  hide  her  brow, 

In  melancholy  stillness  now  ? 

Alas — how  light  a  cause  may  move 

Dissension  between  hearts  that  love  ! 

Hearts  that  the  world  in  vain  had  tried, 

And  sorrow  but  more  closely  tied  ; 

That  stood  the  storm,  when  waves  were  rough, 

Yet  in  a  sunny  hour  fall  off, 

Like  ships,  that  have  gone  down  at  sea, 

When  heav'n  was  all  tranquillity  ! 

A  something,  light  as  air  —  a  look, 

*•  The  capital  of  Shadukiam.  v.  note,  vol.  i,    p.  167. 
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A  word  unkind  or  wrongly  taken  — 
Oh !  love,  that  tempests  never  shook, 

A  breath,   a  touch  like  this  hath  shaken. 
And  ruder  words  will  soon  rush  in 
To  spread  the  breach  that  words  begin ; 
And  eyes  forget  the  gentle  ray 
They  wore  in  courtship's  smiling  day  5 
And  voices  lose  the  tone  that  shed 
A  tenderness  round  all  they  said  ; 
Till  fast  declining,    one  by  one, 
I  The  sweetnesses  of  love  are  gone, 
j  And  hearts,  so  lately  mingled,  seem 
j  Like  broken  clouds,  —  or  like  the  stream, 
That  smiling  left  the  mountain's  brow, 

As  though  its  waters  ne'er  could  sever, 
1  Yet,  ere  it  reach  the  plain  below, 

Breaks  into  floods,  that  part  for  ever. 

Oh  you,  that  have  the  charge  of  Love, 

Keep  him  in  rosy  bondage  bound, 
I  As  in  the  Fields  of  Bliss  above 

He  sits,  with  flowrets  fetter'd  round;  * — . 

*  See  the  representation  of  the  Eastern   Cupid,  pinioned 
closely  round  with  wreaths  of  flowers,  in  Picarfs  Ce're'mo- 
I    nies  Religieuses. 
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Loose  not  a  tie  that  round  him  clings, 
Nor  ever  let  him  use  his  wings  j 
For  ey'n  an  hour,    a  minute's  flight 
Will  rob  the  plumes  of  half  their  light. 
Like  that  celestial  bird,  —  whose  nest 

Is  found  beneath  far  Eastern  skies, — 
Whose  wings,  though  radiant  when  at  rest, 

Lose  all  their  glory  when  he  flies*! 

Some  difference,  of  this  dangerous  kind, — 
By  which,  though  light,  the  links  that  bind 
The  fondest  hearts  may  soon  be  riven  ; 
Some  shadow  in  love's  summer  heaven, 
Which,  though  a  fleecy  speck  at  first, 
May  yet  in  awful  thunder  burst;  — 
Such  cloud  it  is,  that  now  hangs  over 
The  heart  of  the  Imperial  Lover, 
And  far  hath  banish'd  from  his  sight 
His  NOURMAHAL,  his  Haram's  Light ! 
Hence  is  it,  on  this  happy  night, 

*  «  Among  the  birds  of  Tonquin  is  a  species  of  goldfinch, 
which  sings  so  melodiously  that  it  is  called  the  Celestial  Bird. 
Its  wings,  when  it  is  perched,  appear  variegated  with  beau- 
tiful colours,  but  when  it  flies  they  lose  all  their  splendour.  » 

Grosier. 
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When  Pleasure  through  the  fields  and  groves 
Has  let  loose  all  her  world  of  loves, 
And  every  heart  has  found  its  own,— 
He  wanders,  joyless  and  alone, 
And  weary  as  that  bird  of  Thrace, 
Whose  pinion  knows  no  resting-place.  * 
In  vain  the  loveliest  cheeks  and  eyes 
This  Eden  of  the  earth  supplies 

Come  crowding  round — the  cheeks  are  pale, 
The  eyes  are  dim  —  though  rich  the  spot 
With  every  flow'r  this  earth  has  got, 

What  is  it  to  the  nightingale, 
If  there  his  darling  rose  is  not?  f 
In  vain  the  Valley's  smiling  throng 
Worship  him,  as  he  moves  along; 
He  heeds  them  not — one  smile  of  hers 
Is  worth  a  world  of  worshippers. 

*  «  As  these  birds  on  the  Bosphorus  are  never  known  to 
rest,  they  are  called  by  the  French  'les  ames  damne'es.  '  » — 
D  allow  ay. 

•J-  «  You  may  place  a  hundred  handfuls  of  fragrant  herbs 
and  flowers  before  the  nightingale,  yet  he  wishes  not,  in  his 
constant  heart,  for  more  than  the  sweet  breath  of  his  beloved 
rose.  a> — Jami. 
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They  but  the  Star's  adorers  are, 

She  is  the  Heav'n  that  lights  the  Star ! 

Hence  is  it  too  that  NOURMAHAL, 

Amid  the  luxuries  of  this  hour, 
Far  from  the  joyous  festival, 

Sits  in  her  own  sequester'd  bower, 
With  no  one  near,    to  soothe  or  aid, 
But  that  inspir'd  and  wond'rous  maid, 
NAMOUNA,  the  Enchantress ;  —  one, 
O'er  whom  his  race  the  golden  sun 
For  unremember'd  years  has  run, 
Yet  never  saw  her  blooming  brow 
Younger  or  fairer  than  'tis  now. 
Nay,  rather,  as  the  west-wind's  sigh 
Freshens  the  flower  it  passes  by, 
Time's  wing  but  seem'd,  in  stealing  o'er, 
To  leave  her  lovelier  than  before. 
Yet  on  her  smiles  a  sadness  hung, 
And  when,  as  oft,  she  spoke  or  sung 
Of  other  worlds,  there  came  a  light 
From  her  dark  eyes  so  strangely  bright, 
That  all  believ'd  nor  man  nor  earth 
Were  conscious  of  NAMOUNA'S  birth ! 
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All  spells  and  talismans  she  knew, 

From  the  great  Mantra,*  which  around 

The  Air's  sublimer  Spirits  drew, 

To  the  gold  gemsf  of  AFRIC,  bound 

Upon  the  wandering  Arab's  arm, 

To  keep  him  from  the  Siltim's$  harm. 

And  she  had  pledg'd  her  powerful  art, 

Pledg'd  it  with  all  the  zeal  and  heart 

Of  one  who  knew,  though  high  her  sphere, 

What  'twas  to  lose  a  love  so  dear, 

To  find  some  spell  that  should  recall 

Her  SELIM'S**  smile  to  NOURMAHAL  ! 

'Twas  midnight  —  through  the  lattice,  wreath'd 
With  woodbine,  many  a  perfume  breath'd 
From  plants  that  wake  when  others  sleep, 

*  «  He  is  said  to  have  found   the  great  Mantra,  spell  or 
talisman,  through  which  he  ruled  over  the  elements  and  spirits 
of  all  denominations.  »  —  Wilford. 

-J-  «  The  gold  jewels  of  Jinnie,  which  arc  called  by  the 
Arabs  El  Herrez,  from  the  supposed  charm  they  contain.  »  — 
Jackson. 

§  «  A  demon,  supposed  to  haunt  woods,  etc.  in  a  human, 
shape. » — Richardson. 

*  *  The  name  of  Jehanguire  before  his  accession  to  the 
throne. 
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From  timid  jasmine  buds,   that  keep 

Their  odour  to  themselves  all  day, 

But,  when  the  sun-light  dies  away, 

Let  the  delicious  secret  out 

To  every  breeze  that  roams  about;  — 

When  thus  NAMOUNA:  —  «  Tis  the  hour 

«  That  scatters  spells  on  herb  and  flower, 

«  And  garlands  might  be  gather'd  now, 

«  That,  twin'd  around  the  sleeper's  brow, 

»<  Would  make  him  dream  of  such  delights, 

«  Such  miracles  and  dazzling  sights 

«  As  Genii  of  the  Sun  behold, 

<«  At  evening,  from  their  tents  of  gold 

«  Upon  the'  horizon  —  where  they  play 

«  Till  twilight  comes,    and,   ray  by  ray, 

«  Their  sunny  mansions  melt  away ! 

«  Now,  too,  a  chaplet  might  be  wreath'd 

«<  Of  buds  o'er  which  the  moon  has  breath'd, 

«  Which  worn  by  her,  whose  love  has  stray 'd, 

«  Might  bring  some  Peri  from  the  skies, 
«  Some  sprite,  whose  very  soul  is  made 

«  Of  flowrets'  breaths  and  lovers'  sighs, 
«  And  who  might  tell——  » 

«  For  me,  for  me,  > 
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Cried  NOUIXMAHAL  impatiently, — 

«  Oh!   t\vine  that  wreath  for  me  to-night.  » 

Then,  rapidly,  with  foot  as  light 

As  the  young  musk-roe's,  out  she  flew 

To  cull  each  shining  leaf  that  grew 

Beneath  the  moonlight's  hallowing  beams 

For  this  enchanted  Wreath  of  Dreams. 

Anemones  and  Seas  of  Gold,  * 

And  new-blown  lilies  of  the  river, 
And  those  sweet  flowrets,  that  unfold 
Their  buds  on  CAMADEVA'S  quiver ;  f  — 
The  tube-rose,  with  her  silvery  light, 

That  in  the  Gardens  of  MALAY 
Is  calPd  the  Mistress  of  the  Night,  § 
So  like  a  bride,  scented  and  bright, 

She  comes  out  when  the  sun's  away. — 
Amaranths,  such  as  crown  the  maids 

*  «  Hemasagara,  or  the  Sea  of  Gold,  with  flowers  of  the 
brightest  gold  colour.  »  —  Sir  W~  Jones. 

-{•  «  This  tree  (the  Nagacesara)  is  one  of  the  most  delight- 
ful on  earth,  and  the  delicious  odour  of  its  blossoms  justly 
gives  them  a  place  in  the  quiver  of  Camadeva  or  the  God  of 
Love. »  — Id. 

§  «  The  Malayans  style  the  tube-rose  (Polianthes  tuberosa) 
Sandal  Mulara,  or  the  Mistress  of  the  ISight.  » —  Pennant. 
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That  wander  through  ZAMARA'S  shades;  *  — 
And  the  white  moon-flower,  as  it  shows 
On  SERENDIB'S  high  crags  to  those 
Who  near  the  isle  at  evening  sail, 
Scenting  her  clove-trees  in  the  gale;  — 
In  short,  all  flowrets  and  all  plants, 

From  the  divine  Amrita  tree,  f 
That  blesses  heaven's  inhabitants 

With  fruits  of  immortality, 
Down  to  the  basil  §  tuft,  that  waves 
Its  fragrant  blossom  over  graves, 

And  to  the  humble  rosemary, 
Whose  sweets  so  thanklessly  are  shed 

*  The  people  of  the  Batta  country  in  Sumatra  (of  which 
Zamara  is  one  of  the  ancient  names)  «  when  not  engaged  in . 
war,  lead  an  idle,  inactive  life,  passing  the  day  in  playing 
on  a  kind  of  flute,  crowned  with  garlands  of  flowers,  among 
which  the  glohe-amaranthus,  a  native  of  the  country,  mostly 
prevails.  » — Marsden. 

-f-  «  The  largest  and  richest  sort  (  of  the  Jambu  or  rose- 
apple  )  is  called  Amrita  or  immortal,  and  the  mythologists  of 
Tibet  apply  the  same  word  to  a  celestial  tree,  bearing  ambro- 
sial fruit.  »  —  Sir  IV.  Jones. 

§  Sweet  basil,  called  Rayhan  in  Persia,  and  generally 
found  in  church-yards. 
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To  scent  the  desert*  and  the  dead,— 
All  in  that  garden  bloom,  and  all 
Are  gather'd  by  young  NOURMAHAL, 
Who  heaps  her  baskets  with  the  flowers 

And  leaves,  till  they  can  hold  no  more  , 
Then  to  NAMOUNA  flies,  and  showers 

Upon  her  lap  the  shining  store. 

With  what  delight  th'  Enchantress  views 

So  many  buds,  bath'd  with  the  dews 

And  beams  of  that  bless' d  hour!  —  her  glance 

Spoke  something,  past  all  mortal  pleasures, 
As,  in  a  kind  of  holy  trance, 

She  hung  above  those  fragrant  treasures, 
Bending  to  drink  their  balmy  airs, 
As  if  she  mix'd  her  soul  with  theirs. 
And  'twas,  indeed,  the  perfume  shed 
From  flow'rs  and  scented  flame  that  fed 
Her  charmed  life — for  none  had  e'er 
Beheld  her  taste  of  mortal  fare, 
Nor  ever  in  aught  earthly  dip, 
But  the  morn's  dew,  her  roseate  lip. 

*  «  In  the  Great  Desert  are  found  many  stalks  of  lavender 
and  rosemary.  »  —  Asiat.  Res. 
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Fill'd  with  the  cool,  inspiring  smell, 
Th'  Enchantress  now  begins  her  spell, 
Thus  singing,  as  she  winds  and  weaves 
In  mystic  form  the  glittering  leaves  :  — 

I  know  where  the  winged  visions  dwell 

That  around  the  night-bed  play; 
I  know  each  herb  and  flowret's  bell, 
Where  they  hide  their  wings  by  day. 
Then  hasten  we,  maid, 
To  twine  our  braid, 
To-morrow  the  dreams  and  flowers  will  fade. 

The  image  of  love,  that  nightly  flies 

To  visit  the  bashful  maid, 
Steals  from  the  jasmine  flcfwer,  that  sighs 

Its  soul,  like  her,  in  the  shade. 
The  hope,  in  dreams,  of  a  happier  hour 

That  alights  on  misery's  brow, 
Springs  out  of  the  silvery  almond-flower, 

That  blooms  on  a  leafless  bough.  * 
Then  hasten  we,  maid, 

*  «  The   almond-tree,  with   white  flowers,  blossoms  on 
the  bare  branches.  » —  Ha$selquist. 
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To  twine  our  braid, 
To-morrow  the  dreams  and  flowers  wiJJ  fade. 

The  visions,  that  oft  to  worldly  eyes 

The  glitter  of  mines  unfold, 
Inhabit  the  mountain-herb,  *  that  dyes 

The  tooth  of  the  fawn  like  gold. 
The  phantom  shapes  —  oh  touch  not  them — 

That  appal  the  murderer's  sight, 
Lurk  in  the  fleshly  mandrake's  stem, 

That  shrieks,  when  torn  at  night  I 
Then  hasten  we,  maid, 
To  twine  our  braid, 
To-morrow  the  dreams  and  floAvers  will  fade. 

The  dream  of  the  injur'd,  patient  mind, 

That  smiles  at  the  wrongs  of  men, 
Is  found  in  the  bruis'd  and  wounded  rind 
Of  the  cinnamon,  sweetest  then  ! 
Then  hasten  we,  maid, 
To  twine  our  braid, 
To-morrow  the  dreams'  and  flowers  will  fade. 

*  An  herb  on  Mount  Libanus,  which  is  said  lo  communi- 
cate a  yellow  goMen  hue  to  the  teeth  of  the  goats  and  other 
animals  that  graze  upon  it. 
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No  sooner  was  the  flowery  crown 

Plac'd  on  her  head,  than  sleep  came  down, 

Gently  as  nights  of  summer  fall, 

tJpon  the  lids  of  NOURMAHAL; — 

Andy  suddenly,  a  tuneful  breeze, 

As  full  of  small,  rich  harmonies 

As  ever  wind,  that  o'er  the  tents 

Of  AZAB  *  blew,  was  full  of  scents, 

Steals  on  her  ear  and  floats  and  swells, 

Like  the  first  air  of  morning  creeping 
Into  those  wreathy,  Red-Sea  shells, 

Where  Love  himself,  of  old,  lay  sleeping^  f — 
And  now  a  Spirit  forin'd,  'twould  seem, 

Of  music  and  of  light,  so  fair, 
So  brilliantly  his  features  beam, 

And  such  a  sound  is  in  the  air 
Of  sweetness,  when  he  waves  his  wings, 
Hovers  around  her,  and  thus  sings :  — 

*  The  myrrh  country. 

•J-  «  This  idea  (of  deities  living  in  shells)  was  not  unknown 
to  the  Greeks,  who  represent  the  young  Nerites,  one  of  the 
Cupids,  as  living  in  shells  on  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea.  »  — 
WJford. 
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From  CHINDARA'S*  warbling  fount  I  come, 

Call'd  by  that  moonlight  garland's  spell ; 
From  CHINDARA'S  fount,  my  fairy  home, 

Where  in  music,  morn  and  night,  I  dwell. 
Where  lutes  in  the  air  are  heard  about, 

And  voices  are  singing  the  whole  day  long, 
And  every  sigh  the  heart  breathes  out 
Is  turn'd,  as  it  leaves  the  lips,  to  song ! 
Hither  I  come 
From  my  fairy  home, 
And  if  there's  a  magic  in  Music's  strain, 
I  swear  by  the  breath 
Of  that  moonlight  wreath, 
Thy  Lover  shall  sigh  at  thy  feet  again. 

For  mine  is  the  lay  that  lightly  floats, 
And  mine  are  the  murmuring,  dying  notes, 
That  fall  as  soft  as  snow  on  the  sea, 
And  melt  in  the  heart  as  instantly! 
And  the  passionate  strain  that,  deeply  going, 
Refines  the  bosom  it  trembles  through, 

*  «  A  fabulous  fountain,  where  instruments  are  said  to  be 
constantly  playing.  » — Richardson. 

2. 
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As  the  musk-wind,   over  the  water  blowing, 
Ruffles  the  wave,  but  sweetens  it  too ! 

Mine  is  the  charm,  whose  mystic  sway 
The  Spirits  of  past  Delight  obey  ;  — 
Let  but  the  tuneful  talisman  sound, 
And  they  come,  like  Genii,  hovering  round. 
And  mine  is  the  gentle  song,  that  bears 

From  soul  to  soul,  the  wishes  of  love, 
As  a  bird,  that  wafts  through  genial  airs 

The  cinnamon  seed  from  grove  to  grove.  * 
'Tis  I  that  mingle  in  one  sweet  measure 
The  past,  the  present,  and  future  of  pleasure ; 
When  Memory  links  the  tone  that  is  gone 

With  the  blissful  tone  that's  still  in  the  earj 
And  Hope  from  a  heavenly  note  flies  on 

To  a  note  more  heavenly  still  that  is  near  ! 

The  warrior's  heart,  when  touch'd  by  me, 
Can  as  downy  soft  and  as  yielding  be 
'  As  his  own  white  plume,  that  high  amid  death 

*  «  The  Pompadour  pigeon  is  the  species,  which,  by  car- 
rying the  fruit  of  the  cinnamon  to  different  places,  is  a  great 
disseminator  of  this  valuable  lree/»  —  v.  Brown's  Illustr. 
Tab.  19. 
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Through  the  field  has  shone — yet  moves  \vilh  a 

breath. 
And,  oh,  how  the  eyes  of  Beauty  glisten, 

When  Music  has  reach'd  her  inward  soul, 
Like  the  silent  stars,  that  wink  and  listen 
While  Heav'n's  eternal  melodies  roll ! 
So,  hither  I  come 
From  my  fairy  home, 
And  if  there's  a  magic  in  Music's  strain, 
I^swear  by  the  breath 
Of  that  moonlight  wreath, 
Thy  Lover  shall  sigh  at  thy  feet  again. 

'Tis  dawn  —  at  least  that  earlier  dawn, 
Whose  glimpses  are  again  withdrawn,* 
As  if  the  morn  had  wak'd,  and  then 
Shut  close  her  lids  of  light  again. 
And  NOURMAHAL  is  up,  and  trying 

The  wonders  of  her  lute,  whose  strings  — 
Oh  bliss!  —  now  murmur  like  the  sighing 

From  that  ambrosial  Spirit's  wings ! 

*  «  They  have  two  mornings,  the  Soobhi  Kaziru,  and  the 
Soobhi  Sadig,  the  false  and  the  real  day-break.  » — fearing. 
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And  then,  her  voice  —  'tis  more  than  human  — 

Never,  till  now,  had  it  been  given 
To  lips  of  any  mortal  woman 

To  utter  notes  so  fresh  from  heaven ; 
Sweet  as  the  breath  of  angel  sighs. 

When  angel  sighs  are  most  divine. — 
«  Oh!  let  it  last  till  night,  »  she  cries. 

«  And  he  is  more  than  ever  mine.  » 
And  hourly  she  renews  the  lay, 

So  fearful  lest  its  heavenly  sweetness 
Should,  ere  the  evening,  fade  away, — 

For  things  so  heavenly  have  such  fleelness  I 
But,  far  from  fading,  it  but  grows 
Richer,  diviner  as  it  flows; 
Till  rapt  she  dwells  on  every  string, 
And  pours  again  each  sound  along, 
Like  Echo,  lost  and  languishing 

In  love  with  her  own  wondrous  song. 
That  evening,  (trusting  that  his  soul 

Might  be  from  haunting  love  releas'd 
By  mirth,  by  music,  and  the  bowl) 
Th'  Imperial  SELIM  held  a  Feast 
In  his  magnificent  Shalimarj  — 
In  whose  Saloons,  when  the  first  star 
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Of  evening  o'er  the  waters  trembled, 
The  Valley's  loveliest  all  assembled  j 
All  the  bright  creatures  that,  like  dreams, 
Glide  through  its  foliage,  and  drink  beams 
Of  beauty  from  its  founts  and  streams,  * 
And  all  those  wandering  minstrel-maids, 
Who  leave  —  how  can  they  leave? — the  shades 
Of  that  dear  Valley,  and  are  found 

Singing  in  gardens  of  the  South  f 
Those  songs,  that  ne'er  so  sweetly  sound 

As  from  a  young  Cashmerian's  mouth. 
There  too  the  Haram's  inmates  smile  ;  — 

Maids  from  the  West,  with  sun-bright  hair, 
And  from  the  Garden  of  the  NILE, 

Delicate  as  the  roses  there  ;  §  — 

*  «  The  waters  of  Cachemir  are  the  more  renowned  from 
its  being  supposed  that  the  Cachemirians  are  indebted  for  their 
beauty  to  them.  » — ^ili  Yezdi. 

•J-  «  From  him  I  received  the  following  little  Gazzel  or  Love 
Song,  the  notes  of  which  he  committed  to  paper  from  the 
voice  of  one  of  those  singing  girls  of  Cashmere,  who  wander 
from  that  delightful  valley  over  the  various  parts  of  India. » 

Persian  Miscellanies. 

§  «  The  roses  of  the  Jinan  Nile,  or  Garden  of  the  Nile 
(attached  to  the  Emperor  of  Marocco's  palace)  are  unequalled , 
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Daughters  of  Love  from  CYPRUS'  rocks, 
With  Paphian  diamonds  in  their  locks  j*  — 
Light  Peri  forms,  such  as  there  are 
On  the  gold  meads  of  CAXDAHAR  ;  "j" 
And  they,  before  whose  sleepy  eyes, 

In  their  own  bright  Kathaian  bowers, 
Sparkle  such  rainbow  butterflies,  $ 

That  they  might  fancy  the  rich  flowers, 
That  round  them  in  the  sun  lay  sighing, 
Had  been  by  magic  all  set  flying  I 

Every  thing  young,  every  thing  fair 
From  East  and  West  is  blushing  there. 

and  matrasses  are  made  of  their  leaves  for  the  men  of  rank 
to  recline  upon.  « — Jackson. 

*  «  On  the  side  of  a  mountain  nearPaphos  there  is  a  cavern 
which  produces  the  most  beautiful  rock  crystal.  On  account 
of  its  brilliancy  it  has  been  called  the  Paphian  diamond.  » 

Afariti.} 

•J-  «  There  is  a  part  of  Candahar,  called  Peria  or  Fairy 
Land.  » — Thevenot.  In  some  of  those  countries  to  the  North 
of  India  vegetable  gold  is  supposed  to  be  produced. 

§  «  These  are  the  butterflies,  which  are  called  in  the  Chi- 
nese language  Flying  Leaves.  Some  of  them  have  such  shin- 
ing colours,  and  are  so  variegated,  that  they  may  be  called 
flying  flowers ;  and  indeed  they  are  always  produced  in  the 
finest  flower-gardens.  » — Dunn. 
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Except — except  —  oh  NOURMAHAL  ! 
Thou  loveliest,  dearest  of  them  all, 
The  one,  whose  smile  shone  out  alone, 
Amidst  a  world  the  only  one  ! 
Whose  light,  among  so  many  lights, 
Was  like  that  sfar,  on  starry  nights, 
The  seaman  singles  from  the  sty, 
To  steer  his  bark  for  ever  by  ! 
Thou  wert  not  there  —  so  SELIM  thought, 

And  every  thing  seem'd  drear  without  thee  ; 
But  ah  !  thou  wert,  thou  wert  —  and  brought 

Thy  charm  of  song  all  fresh  about  thee. 
i   Mingling  unnotic'd  with  a  band 
Of  lutanists  from  many  a  land, 
And  veil'd  by  such  a  mask  as  shades 
The  features  of  young  Arab  maids,  *  — 
A  mask  that  leaves  but  one  eye  free, 
To  do  its  best  in  witchery,  — 
I  She  rov'd,  with  beating  heart,  around, 

And  waited,  trembling,  for  the  minute, 

*  «  The  Arabian  women  wear  black  masks  with  little 
clasps,  prettily  ordered.  » — Carreri.  Niebuhr  mentions  their 
showing  but  one  eye  in  conversation. 
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When  she  might  try  if  still  the  sound 
Of  her  lov'd  lute  had  magic  in  it. 

The  board  was  spread  with  fruits  and  wine ; 
With  grapes  of  gold,  like  those  that  shine 
On  CASEIN'S  hills  ;  *  — pomegranates  full 

Of  melting  sweetness,  and  the  pears 
And  sunniest  apples  f  that  CAUBUL 

In  all  its  thousand  gardens  §  bears. 
Plantains,  the  golden  and  the  green, 
MALAYA'S  nectar'd  mangusteen  ;  ** 
Prunes  of  BOKARA,  and  sweet  nuts 

From  the  far  groves  of  SAMARCAND, 
And  BASRA  dates,  and  apricots, 

Seed  of  the  Sun,  1 1  fro'n  IRAN'S  land  ;  — 

*  «  The  golden  grapes  of  Casbin.  » — Description  of  Persia,  i 

f  «  The  fruits  exported  from  Caubul   are    apples,  pears,  j 
pomegranates,  etc.  » — Elphinstone. 

§  «  We  sat  down  under  a  tree,  listened  to  the  birds,  and 
talked  with  the  son  of  our  Mehmaundar  about   our  country     : 
and  Gaubul,  of  which  he  gave  an  enchanting  account :     that 
city  and  its  100,000  gardens,  etc.  » — Id. 

**  «  The  Mangusteen,  the  most  delicate  fruit  in  the  world; 
the  pride  of  the  Malay  Islands.  » — Marsden. 

"H"  «  A  delicious  kind  of  apricot,    called  by  the  Persians 
tokoi-ek-shems,  signifying  sun's  seed.  » — Rescript,  of  Persia. 
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With  rich  conserve  of  Visna  cherries,  * 
Of  orange  flowers,  and  of  those  berries 
That,  wild  and  fresh,  the  young  gazelles 
Feed  on  in  ERAC'S  rocky  dells,  f 
All  these  in  richest  vases  smile, 

In  baskets  of  pure  santal-wood, 
And  urns  of  porcelain  from  that  isle$ 

Sunk  underneath  the  Indian  flood, 
Whence  oft  the  lucky  diver  brings 
Vases  to  grace  the  halls  of  kings. 
Wines  too,  of  every  clime  and  hue, 
Around  their  liquid  lustre  threw  j 
Amber  Rosolli,  **  —  the  bright  dew 
From  vineyards  of  the  Green-Sea  gushing ;  "f  "f" 

*  «  Sweetmeats  in  a  crystal  cup,  consisting  of  rose-leaves 
in  conserve,  with  lemon  or  Visna  cherry,  orange  flowers, 
etc.»  —  Russell. 

•f  «  Antelopes  cropping  the  fresh  berries  of  Erac.  »  —  The 
NIoallakat,  Poem  of  Tarafa. 

§  Mauri-ga-Sima,  an  island  near  Formosa,  supposed  to 
iavc  been  sunk  in  the  sea  for  the  crimes  of  its  inhabitants. 
The  vessels  which  the  fishermen  and  divers  bring  up  from  it 
lire  sold  at  an  immense  price  in  China  and  Japan.  —  v. 
Kempfer. 

\  '**  Persian  Tales, 
I   •J-'t'  The  white  wine  of  K.ishma. 
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And  SHIRAZ  wine,  that  richly  ran 

As  if  that  jewel,  large  and  rare, 
The  ruby,  for  which  KUBLAI-KHAIV 
Offer'd  a  city's  wealth,  *  was  blushing 

Melted  within  the  goblets  there ! 

And  amply  SELIM  quaffs  of  each, 

And  seems  resolv'd  the  floods  shall  reach 

His  inward  heart,  —  shedding  around 

A  genial  deluge,  as  they  run, 
That  soon  shall  leave  no  spot  undrown'd, 

For  Love  to  rest  his  wings  upon. 

He  little  knew  how  well  the  boy 

Can  float  upon  a  goblet's  streams, 
Lighting  them  with  his  smile  of  joy ;  — 

As  bards  have  seen  him,  in  their  dreams, 
Down  the  blue  GANGES  laughing  glide 

Upon  a  rosy  lotus  wreath,  -j- 

*  «  The  King  of  ZeiJan  is  said  to  Lave  the  very  finest 
ruby  that  was  eVer  seen.  Kublai-Khan  sent  and  offered  the 
value  of  a  city  for  it,  but  the  King  answered  he  would  not 
give  it  for  the  treasure  of  the  world.  »  — Marco  Polo. 

•J-  «  The  Indians  feign  that  Cupid  was  first  seen  floating 
down  the  Ganges  on  the  Nymphaea  Nelumbo. — r.  Pennant. 
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Catching  new  lustre  from  the  tide 
That  with  his  image  shone  beneath. 

But  what  are  cups,  without  the  aid 

Of  song  to  speed  them  as  they  flow  ? 
And  see  —  a  lovely  Georgian  maid, 

With  all  the  bloom,  the  freshen'd  glow 
Of  her  own  country  maidens'  looks, 
When  warm  they  rise  from  TEFLIS'  brooks ; 
And  with  an  eye,  whose  restless  ray, 

Full,  floating,  dark — oh  he,  who  knows 
His  heart  is  weak,  of  heav'n  should  pray 

To  guard  him  from  such  eyes  as  those  ! 
With  a  voluptuous  wildness  flings 
Her  snowy  hand  across  the  strings 
Of  a  syrinda,  f  and  thus  sings  :  — 


Come  hither,  come  hither — by  night  and  by  day, 

We  linger  in  pleasures  that  never  are  gone  ; 
Like  the  waves  of  the  summer,  as  one  dies  away, 

*  Teflis  is  celebrated  for  its  natural  warm  baths. — v.  Ebn. 
Haukal 

«.  -f  The-  Indian  Syrinda  or  guitar.  » — Symes. 
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Another  as  sweet  and  as  shining  comes  on. 
And  the  Love  that  is  o'er,  in  expiring  gives  birth 

To  a  new  one  as  warm,  as  unequall'd  in  bliss ; 
And  oh  I  if  there  be  an  Elysium  on  earth, 
It  is  this,  it  is  this. 

Here  maidens  are  sighing,  and  fragrant  their  sigh 

As  the  flower  of  the  Amra  just  op'd  by  a  bee;  * 

And  precious  their  tears  as  that  rain  from  the  sky,  ^ 

Which  turns  into  pearls  as  it  falls  in  the  sea. 
Oh  !    think  what  the  kiss  and  the  smile  must  be 

worth, 
When  the  sigh  and  the  tear  are  so  perfect  in 

bliss ; 

And  own  if  there  be  an  Elysium  on  earth, 
It  is  this,  it  is  this. 

Here  sparkles  the  nectar  that,  hallow'd  by  love, 
Could  draw  down  those  angels  of  old  from  their 
sphere, 

*  «  Delightful  are  the  flowers  of  the  Anna  trees  on  the 
mountain-lops,  while  the  murmuring  bees  pursue  their  volup- 
tuous toil.  »  —  Song  of  Jayadeva. 

•}•  «  The  Nisan  or  drops  of  spring  rain,  which  they  believe 
to  produce  pearls  if  they  fall  into  shells.  » — Richardson. 
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Who  for  wine  of  this  earth*  left  the  fountains  above, 
And  forgot  heaven's  stars  for  the  eyes  we  have 

here. 

And,  bless'd  with  the  odour  our  goblet  gives  forth, 
What  Spirit  the  sweets  of  his  Eden  would  miss? 
For  oh !  if  there  be  an  Elysium  on  earth, 
It  is  this,  it  is  this. 


The  Georgian's  song  was  scarcely  mute, 

When  the  same  measure,  sound  for  sound., 
Was  caught  up  by  another  lute, 

And  so  divinely  breathed  around, 
That  all  stood  hush'd  and  wondering, 

And  turn'd  and  look'd  into  the  air, 
As  if  they  thought  to  see  the  wing 

Of  IsRAFiL,t  the  Angel,  there;  — 
So  pow'rfully  on  every  soul 
That  new,  enchanted  measure  stole. 
While  now  a  voice,  sweet  as  the  note 
Of  the  charm'd  lute,  was  heard  to  float 
Along  its  chords,  and  so  entwine 

*  For  an  account  of  the  share  whcih  wine  had  in  the  f;Jl 
of  the  angels,  v.  Mariti. 

•}•  The  Angel  of  Music,  Y.  note,  p,  273. 
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Its  sound  with  theirs,  that  none  knew  whether 
The  voice  or  lute  was  most  divine, 
So  woud'rously  they  went  together :  — 


:r 


There's  a  bliss  beyond  all  that  the  minstrel  has 

told, 

When  two,  that  are  link'd  in  one  heavenly  tie, 
With  heart  never  changing  and  brow  never  cold, 

Love  on  through  all  ills,  and  love  on  till  they  die ! 
One  hour  of  a  passion  so  sacred  is  worth 

Whole  ages  of  heartless  and  wandering  bliss; 
And  oh!  if  there  be  an  Elysium  on  earth, 
It  is  this,   it  is  this. 


'Twas  not  the  air,  'twas  not  the  words, 
But  that  deep  magic  in  the  chords 
And  in  the  lips,  that  gave  such  power 
As  Music  knew  not  till  that  hour. 
At  once  a  hundred  voices  said, 
«  It  is  the  mask'd  Arabian  maid !  >» 
While  SELIM,  who  had  felt  the  strain 
Deepest  of  any,   and  had  lain 
Some  minutes  rapt,  as  in  a  trance, 
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After  the  fairy  sounds  were  o'er, 
Too  inly  touch'd  for  utterance, 

Now  motion'd  with  his  hand  for  more :  — 


Fly  to  the  desert,  fly  with  me, 
Our  Arab  tents  are  rude  for  theej 
But  oh !  the  choice  what  heart  can  doubt 
Of  tents  with  love,  or  thrones  without? 

Our  rocks  are  rongb,  but  smiling  there 
Th'  acacia  waves  her  yellow  hair, 
Lonely  and  sweet,  nor  lov'd  the  less 
For  flowering  in  a  wilderness. 

Our  sands  are  bare,  but  down  their  slope 

The  silvery-footed  antelope 

As  gracefully  and  gaily  springs 

As  o'er  the  marble  courts  of  Kings. 

Then  come  —  thy  Arab  maid  will  be 
The  lov'd  and  lone  acacia-tree, 
The  antelope,  whose  feet  shall  bless 
With  their  light  sound  thy  loneliness. 
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Oh!   there  are  looks  and  tones  that  dart 
An  instant  sunshine  through  the  heart,  — 
As  if  the  soul  that  minute  caught 
Some  treasure  it  through  life  had  sought ; 

As  if  the  very  lips  and  eyes 
Predestin'd  to  have  all  our  sighs, 
And  never  be  forgot  again, 
Sparkled  and  spoke  before  us  then ! 

So  came  thy  every  glance  and  tone, 
When  first  on  me  they  breath'd  and  shone j 
New,  as  if  brought  from  other  spheres, 
Yet  welcome  as  if  lov'd  for  years ! 

Then  fly  with  me, — if  thou  hast  known 
No  other  flame,  nor  falsely  thrown 
A  gem  away,  that  thou  hadst  sworn 
Should  ever  in  thy  heart  be  worn. 

Come,  if  the  love  thou  hast  for  me 
Is  pure  and  fresh  as  mine  for  thee, — 
Fresh  as  the  fountain  under  ground 
When  first  'tis  by  the  lapwing  found.* 


*  The  Hudluul,   or  Lapwing,    is   supposed   to  have 
power  of  discovering  water  under  ground. 
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But  if  for  me  thou  dost   forsake 
Some  other  maid,  and  rudely  break 
Her  worshipp'd  image  from  its  base, 
To  give  to  me  the  ruin'd  place;  — 

Then,  fare  thee  well — I'd  rather  make 
My  bower  upon  some  icy  lake 
When  thawing  suns  begin  to  shine, 
Than  trust  to  love  so  false  as  thine  ! 


There  was  a  pathos  in  this  lay, 

That,  ey'n  without  enchantment's  art, 
Would  instantly  have  found  its  way 

Deep  into  SELIM'S  burning  heart; 
But  breathing,  as  it  did,  a  tone 
To  earthly  lutes  and  lips  unknown; 
With  every  chord  fresh  from  the  touch 
Of  Music's  Spirit,  —  'twas  too  much! 
Starting,  he  dash'd  away  the  cup, — 

Which,  all  the  time  of  this  sweet  air, 
His  hand  had  held,  untasted,  up, 

As  if  'twere  fix'd  by  magic  there,-— 
And  naming  her,  so  long  unnarn'd, 
So  long  unseen,  wildly  exclaim'd, 

VOL.    II.  3 
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K  Oh  NOURMAHAL  I  oh  NOURMAHAL  ! 

«  Hadst  thou  but  sung  this  witching  strain, 
u  I  could  forget  —  forgive  thee  all, 
«  And  never  leave  those  eyes  again.  » 

The  mask  is  off — the  charm  s  wrought  — 
And  SELIM  to  his  heart  has  caught, 
In  blushes,  more  than  ever  bright, 
His  NOURMAHAL,  his  Haram's  Light ! 
And  well  do  vanish'd  frowns  enhance 
The  charm,  of  every  brighten'd  glance  j 
And  dearer  seems  each  dawning  smile 
For  having  lost  its  light  awhile  j 
And,  happier  now  for  all  her  sighs, 

As  on  his  arm  her  head  reposes, 
She  whispers  him,  with  laughing  eyes, 

«  Remember,  love,  the  Feast  of  Roses !  » 
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L  ADLADEEN,  at  the  conclusion  of  this  light  rhap- 
sody, took  occasion  to  sum  up  his  opinion  of  the 
young  Cashraerian's  poetry,— of  which,  he  trust- 
ed, they  had  that  evening  heard  the  last.  Having 
recapitulated  the  epithets,  «  frivolous  »  —  «  inhar- 
monious"— •«  nonsensical,  »  he  proceeded  to  say 
that,  viewing  it  in  the  most  favourable  light,  it 
resembled  one  of  those  Maldivian  boats,  to  which 
the  Princess  had  alluded  in  the  relation  of  her 
dream,* — a  slight,  gilded  thing,  sent  adrift  with- 
out rudder  or  ballast,  and  with  nothing  but  vapid 
sweets  and  faded  flowers  on  board.  The  profu- 
sion, indeed,  of  flowers  and  b.irds,  which  this 
poet  had  ready  on  all  occasions,  —  not  to  men- 
tion dews,  gems,  etc.  —  was  a  most  oppressive 
kind  of  opulence  to  his  hearers  $  and  had  the 
unlucky  effect  of  giving  to  his  style  all  the  glitter 
of  the  flower-garden  without  its  method,  and  all 
the  flutter  of  the  aviary  without  its  song.  In  ad- 
dition to  this,  he  chose  his  subjects  badly,  and 
was  always  most  inspired  by  the  worst  parts  of 
*  V-  pag.  a3o. 
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them.  The  charms  of  paganism,  the  merits  of 
rebellion, — -these  were  the  themes  honoured  with 
his  particular  enthusiasm  ;  and,  in  the  poem  just 
recited,  one  of  his  most  palatable  passages  was  in 
praise  of  that  beverage  of  the  Unfaithful,  wine; 
«  being,  perhaps,  »  said  he,  relaxing  into  a  smile, 
as  conscious  of  his  own  character  in  the  Haram 
on  this  point,  «one  of  those  bards,  whose  fancy 
owes  all  its  illumination  to  the  grape,  like  that 
painted  porcelain,  so  curious  and  so  rare,  whose 
images  are  only  visible  when  liquor  is  poured  into 
it.  »  Upon  the  whole  it  was  his  opinion,  from 
the  specimens  which  they  had  heard,  and  which, 
he  begged  to  say,  were  the  most  tiresome  part  of 
the  journey,  that  — whatever  other  merits  this 
wellrdressed  young  gentleman  might  possess  —r- 
poetry  was  by  no  means  his  proper  avocation  : 
«  and  indeed,  »  concluded  the  critic,  «  from  his 
fondness  for  flowers  and  for  birds,  I  would  ven- 
ture to  suggest  that  a  florist  or  a  bird-catcher 
is  a  much  more  suitable  calling  for  him  than  a 
poet.  » 

They  had  now  begun  to  ascend  those  barren 
mountains,   which  separate  Cashmere  from  the 
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rest  of  India  ;  and,  as  the  heats  were  intolerable, 
and  the  time  of  their  encampments  limited  to  the 
few  hours  necessary  for  refreshment  and  repose, 
there  was  an  end  to  all  their  delightful  evenings, 
and  LALLA  ROOKH  saw  no  more  of  FERAMORZ.    She 
now  felt  that  her  short  dream  of  happiness  was 
over,  and  that  she  had  nothing  but  the  recollec- 
tion of  its  few  blissful  hours,  like  the  one  draught 
of  sweet  water  that  serves  the  camel  across  the 
wilderness,  to  be  her  heart's  refreshment  during 
the  dreary  waste  of  life  that  was  before  her.    The 
blight  that  had  fallen  upon  her  spirits  soon  found 
its  way  to  her  cheek,  and  her  Ladies  saw  with 
regret — though  not  without  some   suspicion   of 
the  cause— that  the  beauty  of  their  mistress,  of 
which  they  were  almost  as  proud  as  of  their  own, 
was  fast  vanishing  away  at  the  very  moment  of 
all  when  she  had  most  need  of  it.     What  must 
the  King  of  Bucharia  feel,  when,  instead  of  the 
lively  and  beautiful  LALLA  ROOKH,  whom  the  poets 
of  Delhi  had  described  as  more  perfect  than  the 
divinest  images  in  the  House  of  Azor,  he  should 
receive  a  pale  and  inanimate  victim,  upon  whose 
cheek  neither  health  nor  pleasure  bloomed,  and 
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from  whose  eyes  Love  had  fled,  —  to  hide  himself 
in  her  heart ! 

If  any  thing  could  have  charmed  away  the  me- 
lancholy of  her  spirits,   it  would  have  heen  the 
fresh  airs  and  enchanting  scenery  of  that  Valley, 
which    the   Persians    so    justly    called    the   Une- 
qualled.*    But  neither  the  coolness  of  its  atmo- 
sphere, so  luxurious  after  toiling  up  those  bare 
and  burning  mountains — neither  the  splendour 
of  the  minarets  and  pagodas,  that  shone  out  from 
the  depth  of  its  woods,  nor  the  grottos,  hermi- 
tages,   and    miraculous    fountains,    which    make 
every  spot  of  that  region  holy  ground  ;  —  neither 
the  countless  •water-falls,  that  rush  into  the  Valley 
from  all  those  high  and  romantic  mountains  that 
encircle  it,  nor  the  fair  city  on  the  Lake,  whose 
houses,  roofed  with  flowers,  appeared   at  a  dis- 
tance like  one  vast  and  variegated  parterre  j-« 
not  all   these  wonders   and   glories   of  the   most 
Jovely   country  under   the  sun    could   steal    her 
heart  for    a    minute   from   those   sad    thoughts, 
which  but  darkened  and  grew  bitterer  every  step 
she  advanced. 

*  Kachmire  be  Nazecr.  — Forsler* 
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The  gay  pomps  and  processions  that  met  her 
upon  her  entrance  into  the  Valley,  and  the  mag- 
nificence with  which  the  roads  all  along  were  de- 
corated, did  honour  to  the  taste  and  gallantry 
of  the  young  King.  It  was  night  when  they  ap- 
proached the  city,  and,  for  the  last  two  miles, 
they  had  passed  under  arches,  thrown  from  hedge 
to  hedge,  festooned  with  only  those  rarest  roses 
from  which  the  Attar  Gul,  more  precious  than 
gold,  is  distilled,  and  illuminated  in  rich  and  fan- 
ciful forms  with  lanterns  of  the  triple-coloured 
tortoise-shell  of  Pegu.  Sometimes,  from  a  dark 
wood  by  the  side  of  the  road,  a  display  of  fire- 
works would  break  out,  so  sudden  and  so  bril- 
liant, that  a  Bramin  might  think  he  saw  that 
grove,  in  whose  purple  shade  the  God  of  Battles 
was  born,  bursting  into  a  flame  at  the  moment 
of  his  birth. — While,  at  other  times,  a  quick  and 
playful  irradiation  continued  to  brighten  all  the 
fields  and  gardens  by  which  they  passed,  forming 
a  line  of  dancing  lights  along  the  horizon  ;  like 
the  meteors  of  the  north  as  they  are  seen  by  those 
hunters,  who  pursue  the  white  and  blue  foxes  on 
the  confines  of  the  Icy  Sea. 
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These  arches  and  fire-works  delighted  the  Ladies 
of  the  Princess  exceedingly ;  and,  with  their  usual 
good  logic,  they  deduced  from  his  taste  for  illu- 
minations, that  the  King  of  Bucharia  would  make 
the  most  exemplary  husband  imaginable.  Nor, 
indeed,  could  LALLA  ROOK.H  herself  help  feeling 
the  kindness  and  splendour  with  which  the  young 
bridegroom  welcomed  her; — but  she  also  felt 
how  painful  is  the  gratitude,  which  kindness  from 
those  we  cannot  love  excites ;  and  that  their  best 
blandishments  come  over  the  heart  with  all  that 
chilling  and  deadly  sweetness,  which  we  can  fancy 
in  the  cold,  odoriferous  wind  that  is  to  blow  over 
this  earth  in  the  last  days. 

The  marriage  was  fixed  for  the  morning  after 
her  arrival,  when  she  was,  for  the  first  time,  to 
be  presented  to  the  monarch  in  that  Imperial 
Palace  beyond  the  lake,  called  the  Shalimar. 
Though  a  night  of  more  wakeful  and  anxious 
thought  had  never  been  passed  in  the  Happy 
Valley  before,  yet,  when  she  rose  in  the  morn- 
ing and  her  Ladies  came  round  her,  to  assist  in 
the  adjustment  of  the  bridal  ornaments,  they 
thought  they  had  never  seen  her  look  half  so 
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beautiful.  What  she  had  lost  of  the  bloom  and 
radiancy  of  her  charms  was  more  than  made  up 
by  that  intellectual  expression,  that  soul  in  the 
eyes  which  is  wor.th  all  the  rest  of  loveliness. 
When  they  had  tinged  her  fingers  with  the  Henna 
leaf,  and  placed  upon  her  brow  a  small  coronet 
of  jewels,  of  the  shape  worn  by  the  ancient 
Queens  of  Bucharia,  they  flung  over  her  head 
the  rose-coloured  bridal  veil,  and  she  proceeded 
to  the  barge  that  was  to  convey  her  across  the 
lake;  —  first  kissing,  with  a  mournful  look,  the 
little  amulet  of  cornelian  which  her  father  had 
hung  about  her  neck  at  parting. 

The  morning  was  as  fair  as  the  maid  upon 
whose  nuptials  it  rose,  and  the  shining  Lake,  all 
covered  with  boats,  the  minstrels  playing  upon 
the  shores  of  the  islands,  and  the  crowded  sum- 
mer-houses on  the  green  hills  around,  with  shawls 
and  banners  waving  from  their  roofs,  presented 
such  a  picture  of  animated  rejoicing,  as  only  she, 
who  was  the  object  of  it  all,  did  not  feel  witk 
transport.  To  LALLA  ROOKM  alone  it  was  a  me- 
lancholy pageant ;  nor  could  she  have  even  borne 
to  look  upon  the  scene,  were  it  not  for  a  hope 

3. 
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that,  among  the  crowds  around,  she  might  once 
more  perhaps  catch  a  glimpse  of  FERAMOUZ.  So 
much  was  her  imagination  haunted  by  this 
thought,  that  there  was  scarcely  an  islet  or  boat 
she  passed,  at  which  her  heart  did  not  flutter  with 
a  momentary  fancy  that  he  was  there.  Happy, 
in  her  eyes,  the  humblest  slave  upon  whom  the 
light  of  his  dear  looks  fell  I — In  the  barge  im- 
mediately after  the  Princess  was  FADLADEEN,  with 
his  silken  curtains  thrown  widely  apart,  that  all 
might  have  the  benefit  of  his  august  presence, 
and  with  his  head  full  of  the  speech  he  wras  to 
deliver  to  the  King,  «  concerning  FERAMORZ,  and 
literature,  and  the  Chabuk,  as  connected  there- 
with. » 

They  had  now  entered  the  canal  which  leads 
from  the  Lake  to  the  splendid  domes  and  saloons 
of  the  Shalimar,  and  glided  on  through  gardens 
ascending  from  each  bank,  full  of  flowering  shrubs 
that  made  the  air  all  perfume ;  while  from  the 
middle  of  the  canal  rose  jets  of  water,  smooth  and 
unbroken,  to  such  a  dazzling  height,  that  they 
stood  like  pillars  of  diamond  in  the  sunshine. 
After  sailing  under  the  arches  of  various  saloons, 
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they  at  length  arrived  at  the  last  and  most  mag- 
nificent, whore  the  monarch  awaited  the  coming 
of  his  bride ;  and  such  was  the  agitation  of  her 
heart  and  frame,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  she 
walked  up  the  marble  steps,  which  were  covered 
with  cloth  of  gold  for  her  ascent  from  the  barge. 
At  the  end  of  the  hall  stood  two  thrones,  as  pre- 
cious as  the  Cerulean  Throne  of  Koolburga,  on 
one  of  which  sat  ALIRIS,  the  youthful  King  of 
Bucharia,  and  on  the  other  was,  in  a  few  minutes, 
to  be  placed  the  most  beautiful  Princess  in  the 
world. — Immediately  upon  the  entrance  of  LALLA 
ROOKH  into  the  saloon,  the  monarch  descended 
from  his  throne  to  meet  her ;  but,  scarcely  had 
he  time  to  take  her  hand  in  his,  when  she  scream- 
ed with  surprise  and  fainted  at  his  feet.  It  was 
FERAMORZ  himself  that  stood  before  her!  — FERA- 
MORZ  was,  himself,  the  Sovereign  of  Bucharia, 
who  in  this  disguise  had  accompanied  his  young 
bride  from  Delhi,  and,  haying  won  her  love  as 
an  humble  minstrel,  now  amply  deserved  to  en- 
joy it  as  a  King. 

The  consternation  of  FADLABEEN  at  this  disco- 
very was,  for  the  moment,  almost  pitiable.     But 
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change  of  opinion  is  a  resource  too  convenient  in* 
courts  for  this  experienced  courtier  not  to  have 
learned  to  avail  himself  of  it.  His  criticisms  were 
all,  of  course,  recanted  instantly;  he  was  seized 
with  ah  admiration  of  the  King's  verses,  as  un- 
bounded as,  he  begged  him  to  believe,  it  was  dis- 
interested ;  and  the  following  week  saw  him  in 
possession  of  an  additional  place,  swearing  by 
all  the  Saints  of  Islam  that  never  had  there  ex- 
isted so  great  a  poet  as  the  Monarch,  ALIRIS,  and 
ready  to  prescribe  his  favourite  regimen  of  the 
Chabuk  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  that 
dared  to  think  otherwise. 

Of  the  happiness  of  the  King  and  Queen  o 
Bucharia,  after  such  a  beginning,  there  can  be 
but  little  doubt ;  and,  among  the  lesser  symptoms, 
it  is  recorded  of  LALLA  RopKH,  that,  to  the  day 
of  her  death,  in  memory  of  their  delightful  jour- 
ney, she  never  called  the  King  by  any  other  name 
than  FERAMORZ. 
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VOLUME  FIRST. 

Page  5. 

J.  HESE  particulars  of  the  visit  of  the  King  of  Bucharia 
to  Aurungzebe  are  found  in  Dow's  History  of  Hindos- 
tan.  vol.  iii.  p.  392. 

Page  5. 
Leila. 

The  mistress  of  Mejnoun,  upon  whose  story  so  many 
Romances,  in  all  the  languages  of  the  East,  are  founded. 
Page  5. 
iShirine. 

For  the  loves  of  this  celebrated  beauty  with  Khosrou 
and  with  Ferhad,  v.  D'Herbelot,  Gibbon,  Oriental 
Collections,  etc. 

Page  5. 
Dewilde. 

«  The  history  of  the  loves  of  Dewilde  and  Chizer,  the 
son  of  the  Emperor  Alia,  is  written  in  an  elegant 
poem,  by  the  noble  Chusero.  »  —  Ferishta. 

Page  7. 

77»o.se  insignia  of  the  Emperor's  favour,  etc. 
«  One  mark  of  honour  or  knighthood  bestowed  by 
the  Emperor  is  the  permission  to  wear  a  small  kettle- 
drum at  the  bows  of  their  saddles,  which  at  first  was 
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invented  for  the  training  of  hawks,  and  to  call  then* 
to  the  lure,  and  is  worn  in  the  field  by  all  sports- 
men to  that  end.  »  Fryer's  Travels. 

«  Those  on  whom  the  King  has  conferred  the  privi- 
lege must  wear  an  ornament  of  jewels  on  the  right 
side  of  the  turban,  surmounted  by  a  high  plume  of 
the  feathers  of  a  kind  of  egret.  This  bird  is  found  only 
in  Cashmeer,  and  the  feathers  are  carefully  collected 
for  the  King,  who  bestows  them  on  his  nobles.  «  — 
Elphinst one's  Account  of  Caubul. 

Page  7. 

Khedar  Khan,   etc. 

(i  Khedar  Khan,  the  Khakan,  or  King  of  Turquestafl 
beyond  the  Gihon  (at  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century) 
whenever  he  appeared  abroad  was  preceded  by  seven 
hundred  horsemen  with  silver  battle-axes,  and  was 
followed  by  an  equal  number  bearing  maces  of  gold. 
He  was  a  great  patron  of  poetry,  and  it  was  he  whd 
used  to  preside  at  public"  exercises  of  genius,  with 
four  basins  of  gold  and  silver  by  him  to  distribute 
among  the  poets  who  excelled.  » — Richardson's  Disser- 
tation prefixed  to  his  Dictionary. 

Page  7. 

The  gilt  pine-apples,  etc. 

«  The  kubdeh,  a  large  golden  knob,  generally  in 
the  shape  of  a  pine-apple,  on  the  top  of  the  canopy 
over  the  litter  or  palanquin.  »  —  Scott's  notes  on  the 
Bahardanush. 
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Page  7. 
The  rose-coloured  veils  of  the  Princess's  litter. 

In  the  Poem  of  Zohair,  in  the  Moallakat,  there  is  the 
following  lively  description  of  «  a  company  of  maidens 
seated  on  camels.  » 

«  They  are  mounted  in  carriages  covered  with  costly 
av/nings,  and  w ith  rose-coloured  veils,  the  linings  of 
which  have  the  hue  of  crimson  Andem-wood. 

« When  they  ascend  from  the  bosom  of  the  vale, 
they  sit  forward  on  the  saddle-cloths,  with  every  mark 
of  a  voluptuous  gaiety. 

«  Now,  when  they  have  reached  the  brink  of  yon 
blue  gushing  rivulet,  they  fix  the  poles  of  their  tents 
like  the  Arab  with  a  settled  mansion.  » 

Page  7. 

A  young  female  slave  sat  fanning  her,  etc. 
See  Bernier's  description  of  the  attendants  on  Rau- 
i  chanara-Begum  in  her  progress  to  Cashmere. 

Page  8. 

i  Religion,  of  which   Aurungzebe  was   a    munificent  "pro- 
tector. 

This  hypocritical  Emperor  would  have  made  a  wor- 
thy associate  of  certain  Holy  Leagues.  —  «  He  held  the 
cloak  of  religion  (says  Dow)  between  his  actions  and 
!  the  vulgar  ;  and  impiously  thanked  the  Divinity  for  a 
i  success  which  he  owed  to  his  own  wickedness.  When 
he  was  murdering  and  persecuting  his  brothers  and 
their  families,  he  was  building  a  magnificent  mosque 
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at  Delhi,  as  an  offering  to  God  for  his  assistance  to 
him  in  the  civil  wars.  He  acted  as  high-priest  at  the 
consecration  of  this  temple ;  and  made  a  practice  of 
attending  divine  service  there,  in  the  humble  dress  of 
a  Fakeer.  But  when  he  lifted  one  hand  to  the  Divi- 
nity, he,  with  the  other,  signed  warrants  for  the 
assassination  of  his  relations.  »— History  ofHindostan, 
vol.  iii.  p.  335.  See  also  the  curious  letter  of  Au- 
rungzebe,  given  in  the  Oriental  Collections,  vol.  i* 
p.  32o. 

Page  8. 

The  diamond  eyes  of  the  idol,  etc. 
«  The  Idol  at  Jaghernat  has  two  fine  diamonds  for 
eyes.    No  goldsmith  is  suffered  to  enter  the  Pagoda, 
one  having  stole  one  of  these    eyes,  being  locked  up 
all  night  with  the  Idol.  »  —  Tavernier. 

Page  9, 

Gardens  of  Shalimar. 

See  a  description  of  these  royal  Gardens  in  «  An 
Account  of  the  present  State  of  Delhi,  by  Lieut.  W. 
Franklin.  »—~Asiat.  Research,  vol.  iv-  p.  4J7- 

Page  9. 
Lake   of  Pearl. 

«  In  the  neighbourhood  is  Nolle  Gill,  or  the  Lake  of 
Pearl,  which  receives  this  name  from  its  pellucid  wa- 
ter. »  —  Pennant's  Hindoostan. 

«  Nasir  Jung,  encamped  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Lake  of 
Tonoor,  amused  himself  with  sailing  on  that  clear  aad 
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beautiful  water,  and  gave  it  the  fanciful  name  of 
Motee  Talab,  '  the  Lake  of  Pearls,1  which  it  still  re- 
tains. »  —  tfilks's,  South  of  India. 

Page  9. 

f  Described  by  one  from  the  Isles  of  the  West,  etc. 
Sir  Thomas   Roe,     Ambassador  from   James  I.   to 
Jehanguire . 

Page  10. 

Loves  of  Wamak  and  Ezra. 

«  The  romance  Wemakweazra,  written  in  Persian 
verse,  which  contains  the  loves  of  Wamak  and  Ezra, 
two  celebrated  lovers  who  lived  before  the  time  of 
Mahomet.  »  — Note  on  the  Oriental  Tales. 

Page  10. 

Of  the  fair-haired  Zal,    and  his  mistress,  Rodahver. 

Their  amour  is  recounted  in  the  Shah-Nameh  of 
Ferdousi ;  and  there  is  much  beauty  in  the  passage 
which  describes  the  slaves  of  Rodahver,  sitting  on 
the  bank  of  the  river  and  throwing  flowers  into  the 
stream,  in  order  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  young 
Hero  who  is  encamped  on  the  opposite  side. — v-  Cham- 
pion's Translation. 

Page   10. 

The  combat  of  Rustam  with  the  terrible  -white  Daemon. 

Rustam  is  the  Hercules  of  the  Persians.    For  the  par- 

!  ticulars  of  his  victory  over  the  Sepeed  Deeve,  or  White 

Demon,  v.  Oriental  Collections,   vol.  ii.  p.  45- — Near 

the  city  of  Shirauz  is  an  immense  quadrangular  monu- 
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ment,  ifl  commemoration  of  this  combat,    called  the? 
Kelaat-i-Deev  Sepeed,   or  Castle  of  the  White  Giant, 
which  Father  Angelo,  in  his  Gazophylacium  Persicum,  I 
p.    127,   declares  to  have  been  the  most   memorable 
monument  of  antiquity  which  he  had  seen  in  Persia. 

—  V.   O  use  ley's  Persian  Miscellanies. 

Page  10. 

Their  golden  anklets. 

«  The  women  of  the  Idol,  or  dancing  girls  of  the 
Pagoda,  have  little  golden  bells  fastened  to  their  feet, 
the  soft,  harmonious  tinkling  of  which  vibrates  in 
unison  with  the  exquisite  melody  of  their  voices.  » 

—  Maur ice's  Ipdian  Antiquities. 

«  The  Arabian  courtesans,  like  the  Indian  women, 
have  little  golden  bells  fastened  round  their  legs,  neck 
end  elbows,  to  the  sound  of  which  they  dance  before 
the  King.  The  Arabian  princesses  wear  golden  rings 
on  their  fingers,  to  which  little  bells  are  suspended, 
as  in  the  flowing  tresses  of  their  hair,  that  their 
superior  rank  may  be  known,  and  they  themselves 
receive  in  passing  the  homage  due  to  them.  » —  v- 
Calmet's  Dictionary,  art.  .Bells. 

Page   i i . 

That  delicious  opium,  etc. 

«  Abou-TIge,  ville  de  la  Thebai'de,  on  il  croit  beau- 
coup  de  pavot  noir,  dont  se  fait  le  meilleur  opium.  »• 

—  D'Herbelot. 
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Page  n. 

That  idol  of  women,    Crishna. 

«  He  and  the  three  Ramas  are  described  as  youths 
of  perfect  beauty  j  and  the  Princesses  of  Hindustan 
were  all  passionately  in  love  with  Crishna,  who 
continues  to  this  hour  the  darling  God  of  the  In- 
dian women.  »  —  Sir  fP.  Jones,  on  the  Gods  of  Greece. 
Italy,  and  India. 

Page  12. 

The  shawl-goat  of  Tibet. 

See  Turner's  Embassy  for  a  description  of  this  ani- 
mal, « the  most  beautiful  among  the  whole  tribe  of 
goats.  »  The  material  for  the  shawls  (which  is  carried 
to  Cashmere)  is  found  next  the  skin. 

Page  12. 

The  veiled  Prophet  of  Khorassan. 

For  the  real  history  of  this  Impostor,  whose  original 

name  was  Hakem  ben  Haschem,  and  who  was  called 

Mocanna  from  the  veil  of  silver  gauze  (or,   as  others 

say,   golden)  which  he   always  wore,   v.  D'Herbelot. 

Page  1 3. 

Flowreis  and  fruits  blush  over  every  stream. 
«  The  fruits  of  Meru  are  finer  than  those  of  any 
other  place ;   and  one  cannot  see  in  any  other  city 
i  such  palaces,  with  groves,  and  streams,  and  gardens.  » 
—  Ebn  Haukal's  Geography. 
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Page  1 3. 

For fa,r  less  luminous,  his  votaries  said, 
Were  ev'n  the  gleams,  miraculously  shed 
O'er  Moussa's  cheek. 
*  Ses  disciples  assuraient  qu'il  se  couvrait  le  visage, 
pour  ne  pas  eblouir  ceux  qui  Fapprochaient  par  Teclat 
de  son  visage  comme  Moyse.  »  —  D'Herbelot, 

Page  i4- 

In  hatred  of  the  Caliph's  hue  of  night. 
o  H  faut  remarquer  ici,  touchant  les  habits  blancs  des 
disciples  de  Hakem,  que  la  couleur  des  habits,  des  coif- 
fures et  des  etendards  des  Khalifes  Abassides  etant  la 
noire,  ce  chef  de  Rebelles  ne  pouvait  pas  en  choisir 
une  qui  lui  fut  plus  opposee.  »  —  D'Herbelot. 

Page  14. 

Javelins  of  the  light  Khathaian  reed. 
«  Our  dark  javelins,  exquisitely  wrought  of  Khathaian 
reeds,  slender  and  delicate.  »  —  Poem  of  Am.ru. 

Page  i4- 

filled  -with  the  stems  tfiat  bloom  on  Iran's  rivers. 
The  Persians  call  this  plant  Gaz.  The  celebrated 
shaft  of  Isfendiar,  one  of  their  ancient  heroes,  was 
made  of  it.  —  «  Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than 
the  appearance  of  this  plant  in  flower  during  the  rains 
on  the  banks  of  rivers,  where  it  is  usually  interwoveb 
with  a  lovely  twining  asclepias.  »  —  Sir  ff.  Jones,  Bo- 
tanical Observations  ou  Select  Indian  Plants. 
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Page  1 5. 

Like  a  chenar-tree  grace. 

The  oriental  plane.  «  The  chenar  is  a  delightful 
tree;  its  bole  is  of  a  fine  white  and  smooth  bark;  and 
its  foliage,  which,  grows  in  a  tuft  at  the  summit,  iS 
of  a  bright  green.  »  —  MOT lei's  Travels. 

Page  1 6. 

With,  turban 'd  heads  of  every  hue  and  race, 
Bo-wing  before  that  veil'd  and  awful  face, 
Like  tulip-beds       ..... 

«  The  name  of  tulip  is  said  to  be  of  Turkish  extrac- 
tion, and  given  to  the  flower  on  account  of  its  re- 
sembling a  turban.  »  —  Beckmann's  History  of  Inven- 
tions. 

Page  17. 

Willi  belt  of  broider'd  crape, 
And  fur-bound,  bonnet  of  Bucharian  shape. 
«  The  inhabitants  of  Bucharia  wear  a  round  cloth 
bonnet,  shaped  much  after  the  Polish  fashion,  having 
a  large  fur  border.     They  tie  their  kaftans  about  the 
middle  with  a  girdle  of  a  kind  of  silk  crape,  several 
times  round  the  body.  <c — Account  of  Independent  Tar- 
tary,  in  Pinkerton's  Collection. 

Page  19. 

Wav'd,  like  the  wings  of  the  white  birds  that  Jan 
The  flying  Throne  of  star-taught  Soliman. 
This  wonderful  Throne  was  called  The  Star  of  the 
Genii.     For  a  full  description  of  it,  see  the  Fragment, 
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translated  by  Captain  Franklin,  from  a  Persian 
entitled  «  The  History  of  Jerusalem :  »  Oriental  Col- 
lections, vol.  i.  p.  235. — When  Solomon  travelled,  the 
eastern  writers  say,  «  he  had  a  carpet  of  green  silk  on 
which  his  throne  was  placed,  being  of  a  prodigious 
length  and  breadth,  and  sufficient  for  all  his  forces  to 
stand  upon,  the  men  placing  themselves  on  his  right 
hand  and  the'  spirits  on  his  left;  and  that,  when  all 
were  in  order,  the  wind,  at  his  command,  took  up-the 
carpet,  and  transported  it,  with  all  that  were  upon 
it,  wherever  he  pleased  j  the  army  of  birds  at  the  same 
time  flying  over  their  heads,  and  forming  a  kind  of 
canopy  to  shade  them  from  the  sun.  »  —  Sale's  Koran, 
vol.  ii.  p.  2 1 4-  note. 

Page  20. 

.    ^  .         and  thence  descending  flow' d 
Through  many  a  Prophet's  breast. 

This  is  according  to  D'Herbelot's  account  of  the  doc- 
trines of  Mokanua  : — «  Sa  doctrine  etait  que  Dieu  avail 
pris  une  forme  et  figure  humaine  depuis  qu'il  cut  com- 
mande  aux  Anges  d'adorer  Adam,  le  premier  des 
hommes.  Qu'apres  la  mort  d'Adam,  Dieu  etait  apparu 
sous  la  figure  de  plusieurs  Prophet  es,  et  autres  grands 
hommes  qu'il  avail  choisis,  jusqu'a  ce  qu'il  prit  celle 
d'Abu  Moslem,  Prince  de  Khorassan,  lequel  professait 
1'erreur  de  la  Tenassukhiah  ou  Metempschychose  ;  et 
qu'apres  la  mort  de  ce  Prince,  la  Divinite  etait  passee, 
et  descendue  en  sa  personne.  » 
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Page  5g. 
Such  Gods  as  he, 

Whom  India  serves,  tfie  monkey  Deity. 
«  Apes  are' in  many  parts  of  India  highly  venerated, 
out  of  respect  to  the  God  Hannaman,   a   deity  par- 
taking of  the  form   of  that   race.  » —  Pennant's  Hin- 
doostan. 

See  a  curious  account  in  Stephen's  Persia  of  a  so- 
lemn embassy  from  some  part  of  the  Indies  to  Goa, 
when  the  Portuguese  were  there,  offering  vast. trea- 
sures for  the  recovery  of  a  monkey's  tooth,  which 
they  held  in  great  veneration,  and  which  had  been 
taken  away  upon  the  conquest  of  the  kingdom  of 
Tafanapatan. 

Page  3g. 

proud  things  of  clay, 

To  whom  if  Lucifer,  as  grandams  say, 
Refus'd,    though  at  the  forfeit  of  heaven's  light, 
To  bend  in  -worship,  Lucifer  was  right. 

This  resolution  of  Eblis  not  to  acknowledge  the  new 
creature,  man,  was,  according  to  Mahometan  tradition, 
thus  adopted:  — «  The  earth  (which  God  had  selected 
for  the  materials  of  his  work)  was  carried  into  Arabia, 
to  a  place  between  Mecca  and  Tayef,  where,  being 
first  kneaded  by  the  Angels,  it  was  afterwards  fashion- 
ed by  God  himself  into  a  human  form.,  and  left  to  dry 
for  the  space  of  forty  days,  or,  as  others  say,  as  many 
years  5  the  angels,  in  the  mean  time,  often  visiting  it, 
and  Eblis  (then  one  of  the  angels  nearest  to  God's  pre- 

VOL.     II.  4 
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sence,  afterwards  the  devil)  among  the  rest  5  but  he, 
not  contented  with  looking  at  it,  kicked  it  with  his 
foot  till  it  rung,  and  knowing  God  designed  that  crea- 
ture to  be  his  superior,  took  a  secret  resolution  never 
to  acknowledge  him  as  such.  » — Sale  on  the  Koran. 

Page  4'- 

Where    none  but  priests  are  privileged  *o  trade 

In  that  best  marble  of  which  Gods  are  made. 

The  material  of  which  images  of  Gaudma  (the  Bir- 

man  Deity)  is  made,  is  held  sacred.     «  Birmans  may 

not  purchase  the  marble  in  mass,  but  are  suffered, 

and  indeed  encouraged,  to  buy  figures  of  the  Deity 

ready  made.  »  —  Symes's  Ava,  vol.  ii.  p.  376. 

Page  5o. 

Tlie  puny  bird  that  dares,  •with  teazing  hum, 
Within  the  crocodile's  stretch' d  j  aws  to  come. 
The  humming-bird  is  said  to  run  this  risk  for  th< 
purpose  of  picking  the  crocodile's  teeth.     The  same 
circumstance  is  related  of  the  Lapwing,  as  a  fact  to 
which  he  was  witness,  by  Paul  Lucas,  Voyage  fait 
en  ij^- 
Page  54- 

Some  artists  of  Yamtcheou  having  been  cent  on  previously. 
«.  The  Feast  of  Lanterns  is  celebrated  at  Yamlcheou 
with  more  magnilicence  than  any  where  else  ;  and  the 
report  goes,  that  the  illuminations  there  are  so  splen- 
did, that  an  Emperor  once,  not  daring  openly  to 
leave  his  Court  to  go  thither,  committed  himself  with 
the  Queen  and  several  Princesses  of  his  family  into  the 
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hands  of  a  magician,  who  promised  to  transport  them 
thither  in  a  trice.  He  made  them  in  the  night  to  ascend 
magnificent  thrones  that  were  borne  up  by  swans, 
which  in  a  moment  arrived  at  Yamtcheou.  The  Em- 
peror saw  at  his  leisure  all  the  solemnity,  being  carried 
upon  a  cloud  that  hovered  over  the  city  and  descended 
by  degrees  j  and  came  back  again  with  the  same  speed 
and  equipage,  nobody  at  court  perceiving  his  absence. » 
—  The  present  State  of  China,  p.  i56. 

Page  54. 

Artificial  sceneries  of  bamboo-work. 
See  a  description  of  the  nuptials  of  Yizier  Alee  in 
the  Asiatic  Annual  Register  of  1804. 

Page  55. 

The  origin  rtf  these  fantastic  Chinese  illuminations. 
«  The  vulgar  ascribe  it  to  an  accident  that  happened 
,  in  the  family  of  a  famous  mandarin,  whose  daughter 
walking  one  evening  upon  the  shore  of  a  lake,  fell  in 
and  was  drowned ;  this  afflicted  father,  with  his  family, 
run  thither,  and,  the  better  to  find  her,  he  caused  a 
great  company  of  lanterns  to  be  lighted.     All  the  in- 
habitants of  the  place  thronged  after  him  with  torches. 
The  year  ensuing  they  made  fires  upon  the  shores  the 
same  day  $  they  continued  the  ceremony  every  year, 
•\-cry  one  lighted  his  lantern,  and  by  degrees  it  com- 
menced into  a  custom.  » — Present  Slate  of  China. 

Page  57. 
The  KohoUs  jetty  dye. 

«  None  of  these  ladies,  »  says  Shaw,  «  take  them- 
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selves  to  be  completely  dressed,  till  they  have  tinge 
the  hair  and  edges  of  their  eyelids  with  the  powder  of 
lead-ore.  Now,  as  this  operation  is  performed  by  dip- 
ping first  into  the  powder  a  small  wooden  bodkin  of 
the  thickness  of  a  quill,  and  then  drawing  it  after-^ 
wards,  through  the  eyelids  over  the  ball  of  the  eye, 
we  shall  have  a  lively  image  of  what  the  prophet  (Jer. 
iv.  3o.)  may  be  supposed  to  mean  by  rending  the  eyes 
with  painting.  This  practice  is  no  doubt  of  great  an- 
tiquity 5  for  besides  the  instance  already  taken  notice 
of,  we  find  that  where  Jezebel  is  said  (2  Kings,  ix.  3o.) 
to  have  painted  her  face,  the  original  words  are,  she 
adjusted  her  eyts  with  the  powder  of  lead  ore.  »  —  Shaw's 
Travels. 

Page  61. 

-drop 

About  the  gardens,  drunk  with,  that  sweet  food. 
Tavernier  adds,  that  while  the  Birds  of  Paradise  lie 
in  this  intoxicated  state,  the  emmets  come  and  eat  off 
their  legs ;  and  that  hence  it  is  they  are  said  to  have  no 
feet. 

Page  67. 

As  they  were  captives  to  the  King  of  Flowers. 
«  They  deferred  it  till  the  King  of  Flowers  should 
ascend  his  throne  of  enamelled  foliage.  »  —  The  Bahar- 
danush. 

Page  68. 

But  a  light  golden  chain-work  round  her  hair,  etc. 
«  One  of  the  head-dresses  of  the  Persian  women  i 
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composed  of  a  light  golden  chain- work,  set  with  small 
pearls,  with  a  thin  gold  plate  pendant,  about  the  big- 
ness of  a  crown-piece,  on  which  is  impressed  an  Ara- 
bian prayer,  and  which  hangs  upon  the  cheek  below 
the  ear.  » — Hantvay's  Travels. 

Page  68. 

The  Maids  of  Yezd* 

«  Certainly  the  women  of  Yezd  are  the  handsomest 
women  in  Persia.  The  proverb  is,  that  to  live  happy 
a  man  must  have  a  wife  of  Yezd,  eat  the  bread  of  Yez- 
decas,  and  drink  the  wine  of  Shiraz.  »  —  Tavernier. 

Page  73. 

And  his  floating  eyes  —  oh  !  they  resemble 
Blue  water-lilies         ..... 
«  Whose  wanton  eyes  resemble  blue  water-lilies,  agi  - 
tated  by  the  breeze.  » —  Jayadeva. 

Page  ^5. 

To  muse  upon  the  pictures  that  hung  round. 
It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  the  Mahometans 
prohibit  all  pictures  of  animals  ;  but  Toderini  shews 
that,  though  the  practice  is  forbidden  by  the  Koran, 
they  are  not  more  averse  to  painted  figures  and  images 
than  other  people.  From  Mr.  Murphy's  work,  loo, 
\\e  i'nid  that  the  Arabs  of  Spain  had  no  objection  to 
the  introduction  of  figures  into  painting. 

Pa«e  i^ 
rage  jj. 

Like  her  own  radiant  planet  of  Hie  west, 
Whose  orb  when  half  retir'd  looks  loveliest. 
This  is  not  quite  astronomically  true.     «  Dr.  Hadley 
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(says  Keil)  has  shewn  thai  Venus  is  brightest,  when  she 
is  about  forty  degrees  removed  from  the  sun  5  and  that 
then  but  only  a  fourth  part  of  her  lucid  disk  is  ta  be 
seen  from  the  earth.  >• 

Page  76. 

With  her  from  Saba's  bowers,  in  whose  bright  eyes 

He  read,  that  to  be  bless'd,   is  to  be  wise* 

«  In  the  palace  which  Solomon  ordered  to  be  built 

against  the  arrival  of  the  Queen  of  Saba,  the  floor  or 

pavement  was  of  transparent  glass,  laid  over  running 

water  in  which  fish  were  swimming.  »     This  led  the 

Queen  into  a  very  natural  mistake,  which  the  Koran 

has  not  thought  beneath  its  dignity  to  commemorate. 

«  It  was  said  unto  her,  Enter  the  palace.     And  when 

she  saw  it  she  imagined  it  to  be  a  great  water ;  and  she 

discovered   her  legs,   by  lifting  up  her  robe   to   pass. 

through  it.     Whereupon  Solomon  said  to  her,  Yerily:, 

this  is  the  place  evenly  floored  with  glass.  » — Chap.  27^ 

Page  76. 

Zuleika. 

«  Such  was  the  name  of  Potiphar's  wife,  according 
to  the  sura,  or  chapter  of  the  Alcoran,  -which  contains 
the  history  of  Joseph,  and  which  for  elegance  of  style 
surpasses  every  other  of  the  Prophet's  books ;  some 
Arabian  writers  also  call  her  Rail.  The  passion  which 
this  frail  beauty  of  antiquity  conceived  for  her  young 
Hebrew  slave  has  given  rise  to  a  much  esteemed  poem 
in  the  Persian  language,  entitled  Yusef  van  Zelikha>  by 
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Noureddin  Jami ;  the  manuscript  copy  of  which  in  the 
Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford  is  supposed  to  be  the  finest 
in  the  whole  world."  —  Note  uponNott's  Translation 
of  Hafez. 

Page  90. 

The  apples  r>f  Istakhar. 

«  In  the  territory  of  Istakhar  there  is  a  kind  of  apple, 
.  half  of  which  is  sweet  and  half  sour.  »  —  Ebn  Haukal. 

Page  90. 

They  saw  a  young  Hindoo  girl  upon  the  Bank. 
For  an  account   of  this  ceremony,    v.   Grandpre's 
Voyage  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Page  91. 

The  Otontala  or  Sea  of  Stars. 

«  The  place  where  the  Whangho,  a  river  of  Tibet, 
rises,  and  where  there  are  more  than  a  hundred  springs, 
which  sparkle  like  stars;  whence  it  is  called  Hotun 
nor,  that  is,  the  Sea  of  Stars.  »  —  Description  of  Tibet 
in  Pinkerton. 

Page  91. 

Tliis  City  of  War,  which  in  a  few  short  hours 
Has  sprung  up  here. 

«The  Lescar,  or  Imperial  Camp,  is  divided,  like  a 
regular  town,  into  squares,  alleys,  and  streets,  and  from 
a  rising  ground  furnishes  one  of  the  most  agreeable 
prospects  in  the  world.  Starting  up  in  a  few  hours 
in  an  uninhabited  plain,  it  raises  the  idea  of  a  city 
built  by  enchantment.  Even  those  who  leave  their 
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houses  in  cities  to  follow  the  prince  in  his  progress  are 
frequently  so  charmed  with  the  Lescar,  when  situated 
in  a  beautiful  ,and  convenient  place,  that  they  cannot 
prevail  with  themselves  to  remove.  To  prevent  this 
inconvenience  to  the  court,  the  Emperor,  after  suf- 
ficient time  is  allowed  to  the  tradesmen  to  follow, 
orders  them  to  be  burnt  out  of  their  tents.  »  —  Dow's 
Hindostan. 

Colonel  Wilks  gives  a  lively  picture  of  an  Eastern 
encampment.  —  «  His  camp,  like  that  of  most  Indian 
armies,  exhibited  a  motley  collection  of  covers  from 
the  scorching  sun  and  dews  of  the  night,  variegated 
according  to  the  taste  or  means  of  each  individual, 
by  extensive  inclosures  of  coloured  calico]  surrounding 
superb  suites  of  tents;  by  ragged  cloths  or  blankets 
stretched  over  sticks  or  branches  j  palm  leaves  hastily 
spread  over  similar  supports ;  handsome  tents  and 
splendid  canopies ;  horses,  oxen,  elephants,  and  ca- 
mels; all  intermixed  without  any  exterior  mark  of 
order  or  design,  except  the  flags  of  the  chiefs,  which 
usually  mark  the  centres  of.a  congeries  of  these  masses ; 
the  only  regular  part  of  the  encampment  being  the 
streets  of  shops,  each  of  which  is  constructed  nearly 
in  the  manner  of  a  booth  at  an  English  fair.  »  — 
Jlistorical  Sketches  of  the  South  of  India. 

Page  g3. 

And  camels  tufted  o'er  with  Yemen's  shells, 
«  A  superb  camel,  ornamented  with  strings  and  tufts 
of  small  shells.  »  —  AH  Bey. 
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Page  94. 

The  tinkling  throngs 

Of  laden  camels,  and  their  drivers'  songs. 
n  Some  of  the  camels  have  bells  about  their  necks, 
and  some  about  their  legs,  like  those  which  our  car- 
riers put  about  their  fore-horses'  necks,  which  toge- 
ther with  the  servants  (who  belong  to  the  camels,  and 
travel  on  foot,)  singing  all  night,  make  a  pleasant 
noise,  and  the  journey  passes  away  delightfully-  »  — 
Pitt's  Account  of  the  Mahometans. 

«  The  camel-driver  follows  the  camels  singing,  and 
sometimes  playing  upon  his  pipe ;  the  louder  he  sings 
and  pipes,  the  faster  the  camels  go.  Nay,  they  will 
stand  still  when  he  gives  over  his  music.  »  —  Ta- 
rernier. 

Page  99- 

Hot  as  that  crimson  haze 
By  which  the  prostrate  caravan  is  a\v'd. 
Savory  says  of  the  south  wind,     which   blows   in 
Egypt  from  February  to  May,   «  Sometimes  it  appears 
only  in  the  shape  of  an  impetuous  whirlwind,  which 
passes  rapidly,  and  is  fatal  to  the  traveller  surprised  in 
the  middle  of  the  deserts.     Torrents  of  burning  sand 
roll  before  it,  the  firmament  is  enveloped  in  a  thick 
veil,  and  the  sun  appears  of  the  colour  of  blood.  Some- 
times whole  caravans  are  buried  in  it.  » 

Page  109. 

—  the  pillar'd  Throne 
Of  Parviz. 

There  were  said  to  be  under  this  Throne  or  Palace 

4- 
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of  Khosrou  Parviz  a  hundred  vaults  filled  with  «  trea- 
sures so  immense,  that  some  Mahometan  writers  tell 
us,  their  Prophet,  to  encourage  his  disciples,  carried 
them  to  a  rock,  which  at  his  command  opened,  and 
gave  them  a  prospect  through  it  of  the  treasures  of 
Khosrou.  »  —  Universal  History. 
Page  no. 

j4nd  they  beheld  an  orb,  ample  and  bright. 
Rise  from  the  Holy  W 'ell. 

We  are  not  told  more  of  this  trick  of  the  Impostor, 
than  that  it  was  « une  machine,  qu'il  disait  elre  la 
Lune.  »  According  to  Richardson,  the  miracle  is  per- 
petuated in  INekscheb. — «Nakshab,  the  name  of  a  city 
in  Transoxiania,  where  they  say  there  is  a  well,  in 
which  the  appearance  of  the  moon  is  to  be  seen 
night  and  day.  » 

Page  in. 
On  for  the  lamps  that  light  yon  lofty  screen. 

The  tents  of  Princes  were  generally  illuminated. 
Korden  tells  us  that  the  tent  of  the  Bey  of  Girge 
was  distinguished  from  the  other  tents  by  forty  lan- 
terns being  suspended  before  it. — v.  Harmer's  Obser- 
vations on  Job. 

Page  1 1 5- 
Engines  of  havoc  in,  unknown  before. 

That  they  knew  the  secret  of  the  Greek  fire  among 
the  Mussulmans  early  in  the  eleventh  century  appears 
from  Vow's  Account  of  Mamood  I.  «  When  he  ar- 
rived at  Moultan,  finding  that  the  country  of  the  Jits 
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was  defended  by  great  rivers,  he  ordered  fifteen  hun- 
dred boats  to  be  built,  each  of  which  he  armed  with 
six  iron  spikes,  projecting  from  their  prows  and  sides, 
to  prevent  their  being  boarded  by  the  enemy,  who 
were  very  expert  in  that  kind  of  war.  When  he 
had  launched  this  fleet,  he  ordered  twenty  archers 
into  each  boat,  and  five  others  with  fire-balls,  to 
burn  the  craft  of  the  Jits,  and  naptha  to  set  the  whole 
river  on  fire.  » 

The  agnee  aster,  too,  in  Indian  poems,  the  Instru- 
ment of  Fire,  whose  flame  cannot  be  extinguished,  is 
supposed  to  signify  the  GreeTt  Fire.  —  v.  fFilks's  South 
of  India,  vol.  i.  p.  47 J-  —  And  in  the  curious  Javan 
poem,  the  Brata  Yudha,  given  by  Mr.  Raffles  in  his 
.History  of  Java,  we  find,  «  He  aimed  at  the  Heart  of 
Soeta  with  the  sharp-pointed  Weapon  of  Fire.  » 

The  mention  of  gunpowder  as  in  use  among  the  Ara- 
bians, long  before  its  supposed  discovery  in  Europe, 
is  introduced  by  Ebn  Fadhl,  the  Egyptian  geographer, 
who  lived  in  the  thirteenth  century.  «  Bodies,  »  he 
says,  « in  the  form  of  scorpions,  bound  round  and 
filled  with  nitrous  powder,  glide  along,  making  a 
gentle  noise  ;  then,  exploding,  they  lighten,  as  it  were, 
and  burn.  But  there  are  others,  which  cast  into  the 
air,  stretch  along  like  a  cloud,  roaring  horribly,  as 
thunder  roars,  and  on  all  sides  vomiting  out  flames, 
burst,  burn,  and  reduce  to  cinders  whatever  comes 
in  their  way.  »  The  historian  Ben  Abdalla,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  sieges  of  Abulualid  in  the  year  of  the  He- 
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gira  712,  says.  «A  fiery  globe,  by  means  of  combus- 
tible matter,  with  a  mighty  noise  suddenly  emitted, 
strikes  with  the  force  of  lightning,  and  shakes  the 
citadel.  »  — v.  the  extracts  from  Casiri's  Biblioth.  Arab. 
Hispan.  in  the  Appendix  to  Berington's  Literary  His- 
tory of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Page   i i 6. 
Discharge  as  from  a  kindled  naptha  fount. 

See  Hanway's  Account  of  the  Springs  of  Naptha  at 
Baku  (which  is  called  by  Lieutenant  Pottinger  Joala 
Mookhee,  or  the  Flaming  Mouth),  taking  fire  and  run- 
ning into  the  sea.  Dr.  Cooke  in  his  Journal  mentions 
some  wells  in  Circassia,  strongly  impregnated  with 
this  inflammable  oil,  from  which  issues  boiling  water, 
«  Though  the  weather,  »  he  adds,  «  was  now  very  cold, 
the  warmth  of  these  wells  of  hot  water  produced 
near  them  the  verdure  and  flowers  of  spring.  » 

Major  Scott  tearing  says  that  napiha  is  used  by  the   « 
Persians,  as  we  are  told  it  was  in  hell,  for  lamps. 

many  a  row 

Of  starry  lamps  and  blazing  cressets,  fed 
With  naptha  and  asphaltus,  yielded  light 
As  from  a  sky. 

Page  ia5. 

'JTfiou  seest  yon  cistern  in  the  shade — 'tis  fill'd. 
ff^ith  burning  drugs  for  this  last  hour  distill 'd. 

«  II  donna  du  poison  dans  le  vin  a  tons  ses  gens, 
et  se  jetta  lui-me'ine  eusuite  dans  une  cuve  pleine  de 
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drogues  brulantes  et  consumantes,  afin  qu'il  ne  restat 
rien  de  tons  les  membres  de  son  corps,  et  que  ceux 
qui  restaient  de  sa  secte  puissent  croire  qu'il  etait 
monte  au  ciel,  ce  qui  ne  manqua  pas  d'arriver.  »  — 
D'Herbelot. 

Page  1 33. 
To  eat  any  mangoes  but  those  ofMazagong  -was,  of  course, 

impossible. 

«  The  celebrity  of  Mazagong  is  owing  to  its  man- 
goes, which  are  certainly  the  best  fruit  lever  tasted. 
The  parent  tree,  from  which  all  those  of  this  species 
have  been  grafted,  is  honoured  during  the  fruit  season 
by  a  guard  of  sepoys;  and,  in  the  reign  of  Shah  Jehan, 
couriers  were  stationed  between  Delhi  and  tKe  Mahratta 
coast,  to  secure  an  abundant  and  fresh  supply  of  man- 
goes for  the  royal  table.  »  — Mrs.  Graham's  Journal  of  a 
Residence  in  India. 

Page  i33. 

His  fine  antique  porcelain. 

This  old  porcelain  is  found  in  digging,    and  «  if  it  ^s 
esteemed,   it  is  not  because  it  has  acquired  any  new 
degree  of  beauty  in  the  earth,   but  because  it  has  re- 
tained its  ancient  beauty  5  and  this  alone  is  of  great  im- 
|    portance  in  China,   where  they  give  large  sums  for 
i   the  smallest  vessels  which  were  used  under  the  Em- 
perors Yan  and  Chun,  who  reigned  many  ages  before 
the  dynasty  of  Tang,   at  which  time  porcelain  began 
to  be  used  by  the  Emperors,  »  (about  the  year  442-)~~ 
Dunn's  Collection  of  curious  Observations,   etc.  —  a 
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bad  translation  of  some  parts  of  the  Lettres  Edifiantes 
et  Curieuses  of  the  Missionary  Jesuits. 

Page  i3g. 
That  sublime  bird,  which  Jlies  always  in  the  air. 

«  The  Humma,  a  bird  peculiar  to  the  East.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  fly  constantly  in  the  air,  and  never  touch  the 
ground  :  it  is  looked  upon  as  a  bird  of  happy  omen ; 
and  that  every  head  it  overshades  will  in  time  wear 
a  crown.w  —  Richardson. 

In  the  terms  of  alliance  made  by  Fuzzel  Oola  Khan 
with  Hyder  in  1760,  one  of  the  stipulations  was,  «  that 
he  should  have  the  distinction  of  two  honorary  atten- 
dants standing  behind  him,  holding  fans  composed  of 
the  feathers  of  the  humma,  according  to  the  practice 
of  his  family.  » — JVilks'?,  South  of  India.  He  adds  in 
a  note;  —  «The  Humma  is  a  fabulous  bird.  The  head 
over  which  its  shadow  once  passes  will  assuredly  be 
circled  with  a  crown.  The  splendid  little  bird,  sus- 
pended over  the  throne  of  Tippoo  Sultaun,  found  at 
Seringapatam  in  1799,  was  intended  to  represent  this 

poetical  fancy. » 

Page  109. 

Whose  •words,   like  those  on  the  Written  Mountain,  last 

for  ever. 

«  To  the  pilgrims  to  Mount  Sinai  we  must  attribute 
the  inscriptions,  figures,  etc.  oil  those  rocks,  which 
have  from  thence  acquired  the  name  of  the  Written 
Mountain.  » —  Volney.  M.  Gebelin  and  others  have 
been  at  much  pains  lo  attach  some  mysterious  and 
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important  meaning  lo  these  inscriptions  5  but  Niebuhr, 
as  well  as  Volney,  thinks  that  they  must  have  been 
executed  at  idle  hours  by  the  travellers  to  Mount  Sinai, 
«  who  were  satisfied  with  cutting  the  unpolished  rock 
with  any  pointed  instrument  j  adding  to  their  names 
and  the  date  of  their  journeys  some  rude  figures  which 
bespeak  the  hand  of  a  people  but  little  skilled  in  the 
arts.  »  —  Niebuhr. 

Page  i4o. 

from   the   dark  hyacinth  to    which   Hafez   compares  his 
mistress's  hair. 

Vide  Nott's  Hafez,  Ode  v. 

Page  i4o. 

To  the  Cdmalatd,  br  whose  rosy  blossoms  the  heaven  of 
Indra  is  scented. 

«  The  Camalata  (called  by  Linnaeus,  Ipomaea)  is  the 
most  beautiful  of  its  order,  both  in  the  colour  and 
form  of  its  leaves  and  flowers  ;  its  elegant  blossoms 
are  '  celestial  rosy  red,  Love's  proper  hue,'  and  have 
juslly  procured  it  the  name  of  Camalata  or  Love's 
Creeper.  »  —  Sir  If' .  Jones. 

«  Camalata  may  also  mean  a  mythological  plant, 
by  which  all  desires  are  granted  to  such  as  inhabit 
the  heaven  of  Indra  ;  and  if  ever  flower  was  worthy 
ef  paradise,  it  is  our  charming  Ipomaea.  » —  Ib. 

Page  i4i. 
i    That  Flower-loving  Nymph,  whom  they  worship  in   the 

temples  of  KhaikaY. 
a  According  to  Father  Prcmare  in  his  tract  on  Chi- 
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nese  Mythology,  the  mother  of  Fo-hi  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  heaven,    surnaraed  Flower-loving;   and  as  it 
nymph  was  walking  alone  on  the  hank  of  a  river,  si 
found  herself  encircled  by  a  rainbow,    after  whicl 
she  became  pregnant,    and,    at   the    end    of  twelve 
years,    was    delivered    of  a  son  radiant   as   herself. 
—  Asiat.  Res. 

Page   i43. 

On  the  blue  flower  which,  Bramins  say, 
Blooms  no  •where  but  in  Paradise. 

«  The  Brahmins  of  this  province  insist  that  the  bl 
Campac  flowers   only  in  Paradise."  —  Sir  ff^.  Jone. 
It  appears,  however,   from  a  curious  letter  of  the  S 
tan    of  Menangcabovv,  given    by  Marsden,  that    o 
place   on  earth  may  lay  claim  to  the  possession  of  it. 
«  This  is  the  Sultan,   who  keeps  the  flower  Champaka 
that  is  blue,  and  to  be  found  in  no  other   country 
but   his,   being  yellow   elsewhere.  » —  Marsden's   Su- 
matra. 

Page  i45. 
/  know  where  the  Isles  of  Perfume  are. 

Diodorus  mentions  the  Isle  of  Panchaia,  to  the  south 
of  Arabia  Felix,  where  there  was  a  temple  of  Jupiter. 
This  island,  or  rather  cluster  of  isles,  has  disappeared, 
«  sunk  (says  Grandpre)  in  the  abyss  made  by  the  fire 
beneath  their  foundations.  » —  Voyage  to  the  Indian 
Ocean. 
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Page  i45. 

se  air  is  balm,  -whose  ocean  spreads 
O'er  coral  rocks  and  amber  beds,  etc. 
«  It  is  not  like  the  Sea  of  India,  whose  bottom  is  rich 
with  pearls  and  ambergris,  whose  mountains  of  the 
coast  are  stored  with  gold  and  precious  stones,  whose 
gulfs  breed  creatures  that  yield  ivory,  and  among  the 
plants  of  whose  shores  are  ebony,  red  wood,  and  the 
wood  of  Hairzan;  aloes,  camphor,  cloves,  sandal-wood, 
and  all  other  spices  and  aromatics  ;  where  parrots  and 
peacocks  are  birds  of  the  forest,  and  musk  and  civet 
are  collected  upon  the  lands.  »  —  Travels  of  Two  Mo- 
hammedans. 

Page  i46. 

Thy  pillar  d  shades. 
•         •         .     •    in  the  ground 
The  bended  twigs  take  root,  and  daughters  grow 
About  the  mother  tree,  a  pillar' d  shade, 
High  over-arch 'd,  and  echoing  walks  between. 

MILTOW. 

For  a  particular  description  and  plate  of  the  Ban- 
yan-tree, v-  Gardiner's  Ceylon. 

Page  146. 

Thy  monarchs  and  their  thousand  thrones. 
«  With  this  immense  treasure  Mamood  returned  to 
i  Ghizni,  and  in  the  year  4oo  prepared  a  magnificent  fes- 
itival,  where  he  displayed  to  the  people  his  wealth  in 
1  golden  thrones  and  in  other  ornaments,  in  a  great  plain 
without  the  city  of  Ghizni.  »  —  Ferishta, 
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Page  1 48. 

blood  like  this, 
For  Liberty  shed,  so  holy  is. 

Objections  may  be  made  to  my  use  of  the  word  Li- 
berty, in  this  and  more  especially  in  the  story  that 
follows  it,  as  totally  inapplicable  to  any  state  of  things 
that  has  ever  existed  in  the  East ;  but  though  I  cannot, 
of  course,  mean  to  employ  it  in  that  enlarged  and  noble 
sense  which  is  so  well  understood  at  the  present  day, 
and,  I  grieve  to  say,  so  little  acted  upon,  yet  it  is  no 
disparagement  to  the  word  to  apply  it  to  that  national 
independence,  that  freedom  from  the  interference  and 
dictation  of  foreigners,  without  which,  indeed,  no  li- 
berty of  any  kind  can  exist,  and  for  which  both  Hin- 
doos and  Persians  fought  against  their  Mussulman  in-, 
vaders  with,  in  many  cases,  a  bravery  that  deserved 
much  better  success. 

Page  149. 

Afric's  Lunar  Mountains. 

«  Sometimes  called,  »  says  Jackson,  «  Jibbel  Kumric, 
or  the  Avhite  or  lunar-coloured  mountains;  so  a  white 
horse  is  called  by  the  Arabians  a  moon-coloured 
horse.  » 

Page  i5a. 

Only  the  fierce  hycena  stalks 
Throughout  the  city's  desolate  walks. 

a  Gondar.was  full  of  hyaenas  from  the  time  it  turned 
dark  till  the  dawn  of  day,  seeking  the  different  pieces 
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of  slaughtered  carcases,  which  this  cruel  and  unclean 
people  expose  in  the  streets  without  burial,  and  who 
firmly  believe  that  these  animals  are  Falashta  from 
the  neighbouring  mountains,  transformed  by  magic, 
and  come  down  to  eat  human  flesh  in  the  dark  in 
safety.  »  —  Bruce. 

Page  1 54- 

Sut  see,  —  who  yonder  comes. 

This  circumstance  has  been  often  introduced  into 
poetry  5  —  by  Vincentius  Fabricius,  by  Darwin,  and 
lately,  with  very  powerful  effect,  by  Mr.  Wilson. 

Page  161* 

The  wild  bees  of  Palestine. 

K  Wild  bees,  frequent  in  Palestine,  in  hollow  trunks 
or  branches  of  trees,  and  the  clefts  of  rocks.  Thus  it 
is  said  (Psalm  8i.\  «  honey  out  of  the  stony  rock. ID  — 
Burder's  Oriental  Customs. 

Page  161. 

And,  Jordan,    those  sweet  banks  of  thine, 
And  woods,   so  full  of  nightingales. 
«  The  river  Jordan  is  on  both  sides  beset  with  little, 
thick,  and  pleasant  woods,  among  which  thousands  of 
nightingales  warble  all  together.  » —  Thevenot. 

Page  ife. 
On  the  brink 

Of  a  small  imaret's  rustic  fount. 

Imaret,  «  hospice  ou  on  loge  et  nourrit,  gratis,  lea 
pelerins  pendant  trois  jours.  » —  Toderini,  translated  by 
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the  Abbe  de  Cournand.  — • v.  also  Castellan's  Moeurs  des 
Othomans,  torn.  v.  p.  145- 
Page  164. 

The  boy  has  started  from  the  bed 

Of  flowers,  -where  he  had  laid  his  head,   ' 

And  down  upon  the  fragrant  sod 

Kneels. 

«  Such  Turks  as  at  the  common  hours  of  prayer  ai 
on  the  road,  or  so  employed  as  not  to  find  convenience 
to  attend  the  Mosques,  are  still  obliged  to  execute  that 
duty  j  nor  are  they  ever  known  to  fail,  whatever  busi- 
ness they  are  then  about,  but  pray  immediately  when 
the  hour  alarms  them,  whatever  they  are  about,  in  that 
very  place  they  chance  to  stand  on  ;  insomuch  that 
when  a  janissary,  whom  you  have  to  guard  you  up 
and  down  the  city,  hears  the  notice  which  is  given 
him  from  the  steeples,  he  will  turn  about,  stand  still, 
and  beckon  with  his  hand,  to  tell  his  charge  he  must 
have  patience  for  a  while ;  when,  taking  out  his  hand- 
kerchief, he  spreads  it  on  the  ground,  sits  cross-legged 
thereupon,  and  says  his  prayers,  though  in  the  open 
market,  which,  having  ended,  he  leaps  briskly  up,  sa- 
lutes the  person  whom  he  undertook  to  convey,  and 
renews  his  journey  with  the  mild  expression  of  ghell 
gohnnum  ghell,  or,  Come,  dear,  follow  me.  » —  Aaron 
Hill's  Travels. 

Page  171. 

The  Banyan  Hospital, 
a  This  account  excited  a  desire  of  visiting  the  Ban- 
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van  Hospital,  as  I  had  heard  much  of  their  benevolence 
to  all  kinds  of  animals  that  were  either  sick,  lame,  or 
infirm,  through  age  or  accident.  On  my  arrival  there 
were  presented  to  my  view  many  horses,  cows,  and 
oxen,  in  one  apartment ;  in  another,  dogs,  sheep,  goats, 
and  monkeys,  with  clean  straw  for  them  to  repose  on. 
Above  stairs  were  depositories  for  seeds  of  many  sorts, 
and  flat,  broad  dishes  for  water,  for  the  use  of  birds 
and  insects.  » — Parsons. 

It  is  said  that  all  animals  know  the  Banyans,  that 
the  most  timid  approach  them,  and  that  birds  will  fly 
nearer  to  them  than  to  other  people.  —  v.  Grandpre. 

Page  171. 
Whose  sweetness  -was  not  to  be  drawn  forth,   like  that  of 

the  fragrant  grass  near  the    Ganges,    by  crushing  and 

trampling  upon  them. 

«  A  very  fragrant  grass  from  the  banks  of  the  Ganges, 
near  Heridwar,  which  in  some  places  covers  whole 
acres,  and  diffuses  when  crushed  a  strong  odour.  »— « 
Sir  ff.  Jones  on  the  Spikenard  of  the  Ancients. 

Pge    i;5. 

-4rtisans  in  chariots. 
Oriental  Tales. 

Page  1^5. 
f faced  plates  of  gold  and  silver  flowers  over  their  heads, 

«  Or  rather,  »  says  Scott,  upon  the  passage  of  Fe- 
rishta,  from  which  this  is  taken,  «  small  coin,  stamped 
with  the  figure  of  a  flower-  They  are  still  usad  in 
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India  to  distribute  in  charity,  and,  on  occasion,  thrown 
by  the  purse-bearers  of  the  great  among  the  populace. » 

Page  176. 
His  delectable  alley  of  trees. 

This  road  is  260.  leagues  in  length.  It  has  «  little 
pyramids  or  turrets,  »  says  Bernier,  «  erected  every 
half  league,  to  mark  the  ways,  and  frequent  wells  to 
afford  drink  to  passengers,  and  to  water  the  young 
trees. » 

Page  178. 

On  the  clear,  cold  -waters  of  which  floated  multitudes  of 
the  beautiful  red  lotus. 

«  Here  is  a  large  pagoda  by  a  tank,  on  the  water  of 
which  float  multitudes  of  the  beautiful  red  lotus  :  the 
flower  is  larger  than  that  of  the  white  water-lily,  and 
is  the  most  lovely  of  the  nympha3as  I  have  seen.  » — 
Mrs.  Graham's  Journal  of  a  Residence  in  India. 

,     Page  179. 

7F~ho  many  hundred  years  since  had  fled  hither  from  their 
Arab  conquerors. 

«  On  les  voit,  persecutes  par  les  Khalifes,  se  retii 
dans  les  montagnes  du  Kerman :  plusieurs  choisirent 
pour  retraite  la  .Tartarie  et  la  Chine ;  d'autres  s'arr 
terent  sur  les  bords  du  Gange,  a  Test  de  Delhi. » • 
M.  4nquetil,  Memoires  de  i'Academie,  torn.  xxxi. 
p.  346. 
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Page  1 80. 
4s  a  native  of  Cashmere,  which  had  in  the  same  manner 

become  the  prey  of  strangers. 

<i  Cashmere  (says  its  historians)  had  its  own  Princes 
ooo  years  before  its  conquest  by  Akbar  in  i585.  Akbar 
vould  have  found  some  difficulty  to  reduce  this  Para- 
ise  of  the  Indies,  situated  as  it  is,  within  such  a  for- 
ress  of  mountains,  but  its  monarch,  Yusef  Khan,  was 
•asely  betrayed  by  his  Omrahs.  »  — Pennant. 

Page  181. 

His  story  of  the  Fire-worshippers. 
\  oltaire  tells  us  that  in  his  Tragedy  «  Les  Guebres, » 
e  was  generally  supposed  to  have  alluded  to  the  Jan- 
mists  5  and  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  this  story  of 
'ie  Fire-worshippers  were  found  capable  of  a  similar 
oubleness  of  application. 

Page  187. 

ffho,  lull'd  in  cool  kiosk  or  bower. 
«  In  the  midst  of  the  garden  is  the  chiosk,  that  is, 
large  room,  commonly  beautified  with  a  fine  foun- 
in  in  the  midst  of  it.  It  is  raised  nine  or  ten  steps, 
id  enclosed  with  gilded  lattices,  round  which  vines, 
ssainines,  and  honeysuckles  make  a  sort  of  green 
all ;  large  trees  are  planted  round  this  place,  which 
the  scene  of  their  greatest  pleasures.  •» — Lady  M.  JV. 
'ontagu. 

Page  187. 

Before  tfieir  mirrors  count  the  time. 

The  women  of  the  East  are  never  without  their  look- 
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ing-glasses.  «  In  Barbary, »  says  Shaw,  «.  they  are  so 
fond  of  their  looking-glasses,  which  they  hang  upon 
their  breasts,  that  they  will  not  lay  them  aside,  even 
when,  after  the  drudgery  of  the  day,  they  are  obliged 
to  go  two  or  three  miles  with  a  pitcher  or  a  goat's  skin 
to  fetch  water.  » —  Travels. 

In  other  parts  of  Asia  they  wear  little  looking-glasses 
on  their  thumbs.  «  Hence  (and  from  the  lotus  being 
considered  the  emblem  of  beauty)  is  the  meaning  of 
the  following  mute  intercourse  of  two  lovers  before 
their  parents. 

«  He  with  salute  of  deference  due 

A  lotus  to  his  forehead  prest  ; 
She  rais'd  her  mirror  to  his  view, 
Then  turn'd  it  inward  to  her  breast.  » 

Asiatic  Miscellany,  vol.  ii. 

Page  190. 

.       .       .       th'  untrodden  solitude 
Of  Ararat's  tremendous  peak. 

Stray  says,  «  I  can  well  assure  the  reader  that  their 
opinion  is  not  true,  who  suppose  this  mount  to  be 
inaccessible. »  He  adds  that  «  the  lower  part  of  the 
mountain  is  cloudy,  misty,  and  dark,  the  middlemost 
part  very  cold  and  like  clouds  of  snow,  but  the  upper 
regions  perfectly  calm.  » — It  was  on  this  mountain 
that  the  Ark  was  supposed  to  have  rested  after  the 
Deluge,  and  part  of  it  they  say  exists  there  still,  which 
Struy  thus  gravely  accounts  for:— «  Whereas  none  can 
remember  that  the  air  on  the  top  of  the  hill  did  ever 
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change  or  was  subject  either  to  wind  or  rain,  which 
is  presumed  to  be  the  reason  that  the  Ark  has  endured 
so  long  without  being  rotten.  »  —  v.  Carreri's  Travels, 
where  the  Doctor  laughs  at  this  whole  account  of 
Mount  Ararat. 

Page  199. 
Tlie  Gheber  belt  that  round  him  clung. 

«  Pour  sc  distinguer  des  Idolatres  de  1'Inde,  les 
Guebres  se  ceignent  tous  d'un  cordon  de  laine,  ou  de 
poil  de  chameau.  »  —  Encyclopedic  Francaise. 

Dllerbelot  says  this  belt  was  generally  of  leather. 


morn  and  even 
Hail  their  Creators  dwelling-place 

Among  the  living  lights  of  Heaven. 
«.  As  to  (ire,  the  Ghebers  place  the  spring-head  of  it 
in  that  globe  of  fire,  the  Sun,  by  them  called  Mythras, 
or  Mihir,  to  which  they  pay  the  highest  reverence,  in 
gratitude  for  the  manifold  benefits  flowing  from  its 
ministerial  omniscience.  But  they  are  so  far  from 
confounding  the  subordination  of  the  Servant  with  the 
majesty  of  its  Creator,  that  they  not  only  attribute  110 
sort  of  sense  or  reasoning  to  the  sun  or  lire,  in  any  of 
its  operations,  but  consider  it  as  a  purely  passive  blind 
instrument,  directed  and  governed  by  the  immediate 
impression  on  it  of  the  will  of  God  ;  but  they  do  not 
even  give  that  luminary,  all  glorious  as  it  is,  more 
than  the  second  rank  amongst  his  wo  ks,  reserving 
the  first  for  that  stupendous  production  of  divine 
VOL.  n.  5 
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power,  the  mind  of  man.  »  —  Grose. — The  false  charges 
brought  against  the  religion  of  these  people  by  their 
Mussulman  tyrants  is  but  one  proof  among  many  of 
the  truth  of  this  writer's  remark,  «  that,  calumny  is 
often  added  to  oppression,  if  but  for  the  sake  of  justi- 
fying it. » 

Page  2o4- 
.That  tree  which  grows   over  the  tomb    of  the   musician 

Tan-Sein. 

«  Within  the  enclosure  which  surrounds  this  monu- 
ment (at  Gualior)  is  a  small  tomb  to  the  memory  of 
Tan-Sein,  a  musician  of  incomparable  skill,  who  flou- 
rished at  the  court  of  Akbar.  The  tomb  is  over- 
shadowed by  a  tree,  concerning  which  a  superstitious 
notion  prevails,  that  the  chewing  of  its  leaves  will  give 
an  extraordinary  melody  to  the  voice.  »  —  Narrative  of 
a  Journey  from  Agra  to  Ouzein,  by  W.  Hunter,  Esq. 

Page  2o4- 

The  awful  signal  of  the  bamboo-staff". 
«  It  is  usual  to  place  a  small  white  triangular  flag, 
fixed  to  a  bamboo  staff  of  ten  or  twelve  feet  long,  at 
the  place  where  a  tiger  has  destroyed  a  man.  It  is 
common  for  the  passengers  also  to  throw  each  a  stone 
or  brick  near  the  spot,  so  that  in  the  course  of  a  little 
time  a  pile  equal  to  a  good  waggon-load  is  collected: 
The  sight  of  these  flags  and  piles  of  stones  imparts  a 
certain  melancholy,  not  perhaps  altogether  void  of 
apprehension.  »•*—  Oriental  Field  Sports,  vol.  ii. 
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Page  2o4- 

Beneath  the  shade  some  pious  hands  had  erected,  etc. 
«  The  Ficus  Indie  a  is  called  the  Pagod  Tree  and  Tree 
of  Councils  j  the  first  from  the  idols  placed  under  its 
shade  5  the  second,  because  meetings  were  held  under 
its  cool  branches.  In  some  places  it  is  believed  to  be- 
the  haunt  of  spectres,  as  the  ancient  spreading  oaks  of 
Wales  have  been  of  fairies:  hi  others  are  erected,  be- 
neath the  shade,  pillars  of  stone,  or  posts,  elegantly 
carved  and  ornamented  with  the  most  beautiful  por- 
celain to  supply  the  use  of  mirrors.  »— -  Pennant. 

Page  206. 

The  nightingale  now  bends  her  flight. 
«   The    nightingale    sings    from    the  pomegranate- 
groves  in  the  day-time,  and  from  the  loftiest  trees  at 
night.  »—Ritssel's  Aleppo. 

Page  air. 

Before  whose  sabre's  dazzling  light,  etc. 
«  When  the  bright  cimiters  make  the  eyes  of  our 
heroes  wink.  x  —  The  Moallakat,  Poem  of  Amru. 

Vol.  i.  page  2 1 3. 

As  I^ebanon's  sjnall  mountain-flood, 
Is  rendered  holy  by  the  ranks 
Of  sainted  cedars  on  its  banks. 

Jn  the  Lettres  Edifiantes,  there  is  a  different  cause 
assigned  for  its  name  of  Holy.  «  In  these  are  deep 
caverns,  which  formerly  served  as  so  many  cells  for  a 
great  number  of  recluses,  who  had  chosen  these  re- 
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treats  as  the  only  witnesses  upon  earth  of  the  severity 
of  their  penance.  The  tears  of  these  pious  penitents 
gave  the  river  of  which  we  have  just  treated  the  name 
of  the  Holy  River.  » —  v.  Chateaubriand's  Beauties  of 
Christianity. 

Page  2 1 5. 

A  rocky"mountain  o'er  the    sea 

Of  Oman  beetling  awfully. 

This  mountain  is  my  own  creation,  as  the  «  stupen- 
dous chain »  of  which  I  suppose  it  a  link  does  not  ex- 
tend quite  so  far  as  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 
a  This  long  and  lofty  range  of  mountains  formerly  di- 
vided Media  from  Assyria,  and  now  forms  the  boun- 
dary of  the  Persian  and  Turkish  empires.  It  runs  pa- 
rallel with  the  river  Tigris  and  Persian  Gulf,  and  almost 
disappearing  in  the  vicinity  of  Gomberoon  (Harmozia) 
seems  once  more  to  rise  in  the  southern  districts  of 
Kerman,  and  following  an  easterly  course  through  the 
centre  of  Meckraun  and  Balouchistan,  is  entirely  lost 
in  the  deserts  of  Sinde.  »  — Kirmeir's  Persian  Empire. 

Page  216. 

That  bold  were  Moslem,  who  would  dare 
At  twilight  hour  to  steer  his  skiff 
Beneath  the  Gheber's  lonely  cliff*. 

<t  There  is  an  extraordinary  hill  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, called  Kohe  Gubr  or  the  Guebre's  mountain. 
It  rises  in  the  form  of  a  lofty  cupola,  and  on  the  sum- 
mit of  it,  they  say,  are  the  remains  of  an  Atush  Kudu 
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Or  Fire  Temple.  It  is  superstitiously  held  to  be  the 
residence  of  Deeves  or  Sprites,  and  many  marvellous 
stories  are  recounted  of  the  injury  and  witchcraft 
suffered  by  those  who  essayed  in  former  days  to 
ascend  or  explore  it. »  — Pottinger's  Beloochistan. 

Page  217. 

Still  did  the  mighty  flame  burn  on. 
«  At  the  city  of  Yezd  in  Persia,  which  is  distin- 
guished by  the  appellation  of  the  Darub  Abadut,  or 
Seat  of  Religion,  the  Guebres  are  permitted  to  have 
an  Atush.  Kudu  or  Fire  Temple  (which,  they  assert, 
has  had  the  sacred  fire  in  it  since  the  days  of  Zoroas- 
ter) in  their  own  compartment  of  the  city ;  but  for 
this  indulgence  they  are  indebted  to  the  avarice,  not 
the  tolerance  of  the  Persian  government,  which  taxes 
them  at  twenty-five  rupees  each  man.  »  —  Pottinger's 
Beloochistan. 

Page  221. 

.     -while  on  that  altar's  fires 
They  sivore. 

«  Nul  d'entre  eux  oserait  se  perjurer,  quand  il  a  pris 
ji  t^moin  cet  element  terrible  et  vengeur.  » — Encyclope- 
dic Francaise. 

Page  222. 

The  Persian  lily  shines  and  towers. 
«  A  vivid  verdure  succeeds  the  autumnal  rains,  and 
the  ploughed  fields  are  covered  with  the  Persian  lily, 
of  a  resplendent  yellow  colour.  » —  Russefs  Aleppo. 
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Page  229. 

Like  Dead  Sea  jruits,  that  tempt  the  eye, 
But  turn  to  ashes  on  the  lips. 

«  They  say  that  there  are  apple-trees  upon  the  sides 
of  this  sea,  which  bear  very  lovely  fruit,  but  within  are 
all  full  of  ashes.  »—  Thevenot.  The  same  is  asserted 
of  the  oranges  there";  v.  Witmans  Travels  in  Asiatic 
Turkey. 

«  The  Asphalt  Lake,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  is  very  remarkable  on  account  of  the  considerable 
proportion  of  salt  which  it  contains.  In  this  respect 
it  surpasses  every  other  known  water  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth.  This  great  proportion  of  bitter  tasted  salts 
is  the  reason  why  neither  animal  nor  plant  can  live 
in  this  water.  »  —  KlaprotKs  Chemical  Analysis  of  the 
Water  of  the  Dead  Sea,  Annals  of  Philosophy,  January 
i8i3.  Hasselquist,  however,  doubts  the  truth  of  this 
last  assertion,  as  there  are  shell-fish  to  be  found  in  the 
lake. 

Lord  Byron  has  a  similar  allusion  to  the  fruits  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  in  that  wonderful  display  of  genius,  his  Third 
Canto  of  Childe  Harold,  —  magnificent  beyond  any 
thing,  perhaps,  that  even  he  has  ever  written. 

[Page  229. 

While  lakes,  that  shone  in  mockery  nigh. 
«  The  Suhrab  or  Water  of  the  Desert  is  said  to  be 
caused  by  the  rarefaction  of  the  atmosphere  from  ex- 
treme heat  5  and,  which  augments  the  delusion,  it  is 
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most  frequent  in  hollows,  where  water  might  be  ex- 
pected to  lodge.  I  have  seen  bushes  and  trees  reflected 
in  it,  with  as  much  accuracy  as  though  it  had  been 
the  face  of  a  clear  and  still  lake.  »  —  Pottinger. 

«  As  to  the  unbelievers,,  their  works  are  like  a  vapour 
in  a  plain,  which  the  thirsty  traveller  thinketh  to  be 
water,  until  when  he  cometh  thereto  he  findeth  it  to 
be  nothing.  »  —  Koran,  chap.  24- 
Page  25o. 
A  flower,  that  the  Bulmusk  has  just  passed  over. 

«  A  wind  which  prevails  in  February,  called  Bid- 
musk,  from  a  small  and  odoriferous  flower  of  that 
name.  »  — «  The  wind  which  blows  these  flowers  com- 
monly lasts  till  the  end  of  the  month.  » — Le  Bruyn. 

Page  s5o. 
Where  the  sea~gipsies,  who  live  for  ever  on  the  •water. 

«  The  Biajus  are  of  two  races  ;  the  one  is  settled  on 
Borneo,  and  are  a  rude  but  warlike  and  industrious 
nation,  who  reckon  themselves  the  original  possessors 
of  the  island  of  Borneo.  The  other  is  a  species  of  sea- 
gipsies  or  itinerant  fishermen,  who  live  in  small  co- 
vered boats,  and  enjoy  a  perpetual  summer  on  the 
eastern  ocean,  shifting  to  leeward  from  island  to  island, 
with  the  variations  of  the  monsoon.  In  some  of  their 
customs  this  singular  race  resemble  the  natives  of  the 
Maldivia  islands.  The  Maldivians  annually  launch  a 
small  bark,  loaded  with  perfumes,  gums,  flowers,  and 
odoriferous  wood,  and  turn  it  adrift  at  the  mercy  of 
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winds  and  waves,  as  an  offering  to  the  Spirit  of  the 
Winds  ;  and  sometimes  similar  offerings  are  made  to 
the  spirit  whom  they  term  the  King  of  the  Sea.  In  like 
manner  the  Biajus  perform  their  offering  to  the  god 
of  evil,  launching  a  small  bark,  loaded  with  all  the 
•  sins  and  misfortunes  of  the  nation,  which  are  imagined 
to  fall  on  the  unhappy  crew  that  may  be  so  unlucky 
as  first  to  meet  with  it.  » — Dr.  Leyden  on  the  Lan- 
guages and  Literature  of  the  Indo-Chinese  Nations. 

Page  a3i. 
The  violet  sherbets. 

u  The  sweet-scented  violet  is  one  of  the  plants  most 
esteemed,  particularly  for  its  great  use  in  Sorbet,  which 
they  make  of  violet  sugar.  »  —  Hasselquist. 

<(  The  sherbet  they  most  esteem,  and  which  is  drank 
by  the  Grand  Signor  himself,  is  made  of  violets  and 
sugar.  »  —  Tavernier. 

Page   a3i. 
The  pathetic  measure  of  Nava. 

«  Last  of  all  she  took  a  guitar,  and  sung  a  pathetic 
air  in  the  measure  called  Nava,  which  is  always  used 
lo  express  the  lamentations  of  absent  lovers.  »  —  Per- 
sian Tales. 

Page   235. 
Her  ruby  rosary. 

«  Le  Tespih,  qui  est  un  chapelet,  compose  de  99 
petites  boules  d'agathe,  de  jaspe,  d'ambfe,  de  corail, 
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ou  d'autre  matiere  precieuse.  J'en  ai  vti  un  superbe 
au  Seigneur  Jerpos ;  il  etait  de  belles  et  grosses  perles 
parfaites  et  egales,  estim£  trente  mille  piastres.  »-— 
Toderini. 

Page  255. 
A.  silk  dyed  •with  the  blossoms  of  the  sorrovsful  tree  IVilica 

«  Blossoms  of  the  sorrowful  Nyctanthes  give  a  du- 
rable colour  to  silk.  » —  Remarks  on  the  Husbandry  of 
Bengal,  p.  200.  — Nilica  is  one  of  the  Indian  names  of 
this  flower.  —  Sir  W.  Jones. — The  Persians  call  it  Gul. 
—  Carreri. 

Page  267. 

When  pitying  heaven  to  roses  tiirn'd 

The  death-flames  that  beneath    him  burn'd. 

Of  their  other  Prophet  Zoroaster,  there  is  a  story 
told  in  Dion  Pruseeus,  Oral.  36.,  that  the  love  of  wis- 
dom and  virtue  leading  him  to  a  solitary  life  upon 
a  mountain,  he  found  it  one  day  all  in  a  flame,  shining 
with  celestial  fire,  out  of  which  he  came  without  any 
harm,  and  instituted  certain  sacrifices  to  God,  who, 
he  declared,  then  appeared  to  him. — v.  Patrick  Ou 
Exodus,  iii.  2. 
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Page   5. 

They  -were  not  now  far  from  that  Forbidden  River. 
«  Akbar  on  his  way  ordered  a  fort  to  be  built  upon 

5. 
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the  Nilab,  which  he  called  Attock,  which  means  in  the 
Indian  language  Forbidden;  for,  by  the  superstition 
of  the  Hindoos,  it  was  held  unlawful  to  cross  that 
river.  »  —  Dow's  Hindostan. 

Page  6. 
Resembling,  she  often  thought,  that  people  of  Zinge. 

«  The  inhabitants  of  this  country  (Zinge)  are  never 
afflicted  with  sadness  or  melancholy :  on  this  subject 
the  Sheikh  Abu-al-Kheir-Azhari  has  the  following  dis- 
tich :  — 

«  Who  is  the  man  without  care  or  sorrow  (tell)  that 
I  may  rub  my  hand  to  him. 

«  (Behold)  the  Zingians,  without  care  or  sorrow, 
frolicksome  with  tipsiness  and  mirth.  » 

«  The  philosophers  have  discovered  that  the  cause 
of  this  cheerfulness  proceeds  from  the  influence  of  the 
star  Soheil.or  Can  opus,  which  rises  over  them  every 
night.  » —  Extract  from  a  geographical  Persian  Manu- 
script called  Heft  Aklim,  or  the  Seven  Climates,  trans- 
lated by  W.  Quseley,  Esq. 

Page  7. 

About  two  miles  from  Hussun  Abdaul  were  the  Royal 
Gardens. 

I  am  indebted  for  these  particulars  of  Hussun  Ab- 
daul to  the  very  interesting  Introduction  of  Mr.  Elphin- 
stone's  work  upon  Caubul. 
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Page  7. 

Putting    to    death    some   hundreds    of   those  unfortunate 
lizards. 

«  The  lizard  Stellio.  The  Arabs  call  it  Hardun.  The 
Turks  kill  it,  for  they  imagine  that  by  declining  the 
head  it  mimics  them  when  they  say  their  prayers.  »  — 
Hasselquist. 

Page  7. 
As  tlie  Prophet  said  of  Damascus,  «  it  was  too  delicious.  » 

«  As  you  enter,  at  that  Bazar  without  the  gate  of 
Damascus,  you  see  the  Green  Mosque,  so  called  be- 
cause it  hath  a  steeple  faced  with  green  glazed  bricks, 
which  render  it  very  resplendent ;  it  is  covered  at  top 
with  a  pavilion  of  the  same  stuff.  The  Turks  say  this 
mosque  was  made  in  that  place,  because  Mahomet 
being  come  so  far,  would  not  enter  the  town,  saying 
it  was  too  delicious.  »-—Thevenot. — This  reminds  one 
of  the  following  pretty  passage  in  Isaac  Walton  :  — 
«  When  I  sat  last  on  this  primrose  bank,  and  looked 
down  these  meadows,  I  thought  of  them  as  Charles 
the  Emperor  did  of  the  city  of  Florence,  «  that  they 
were  too  pleasant  to  be  looked  on,  but  only  on  holi- 
days. » 

Page  8. 

Would  remind  the  Princess  of  that  difference,   etc. 
«  Haroun  Al  Raschid,   cinquieme  Khalife  des  Abas- 
sides,   s'etant  un  jour  brouiUe  avec  une  de  ses  mai- 
tresses  nominee  Maridah,    qu'il  aimait  cependant  jus- 
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qu'a  1'exces,  et  celte  mesentelligence  ay  ant  deja  dure 
quelque  temps  commenca  a  s'ennuyer.  Giafar  Bar- 
maid, son  favori,  qui  s'en  appercut,  comma  nda  a 
Abbas  ben  Ahnaf,  excellent  Poete  de  ce  temps-la,  de 
composer  quelques  vers  sur  le  sujet  de  cette  brouil- 
lerie.  Ce  Poete  executa  1'ordre  de  Giafar,  qui  fit 
chanter  ces  vers  par  Moussali  en  presence  du  Kha- 
life,  et  ce  Prince  fut  tellement  louche  de  la  tendresse 
des  vers  du  Poete  et  de  la  douceur  de  la  voix  du 
Musicien  qu'il  alia  aussitol  trouver  Maridah,  et  fit  sa 
paix  avec  elle.  » —  D'Herbelot. 
Page  i4- 

Where  the  silken  swing. 

«  The  swing  is  a  favourite  pastime  in  the  East,  as. 
promoting  a  circulation  of  air,  extremely  refreshing 
in  those  sullry'climates.  »>  —  Richardson. 

«  The  swings  are  adorned  with  festoons.  This  pas- 
time is  accompanied  with  music  of  voices)  and  of  in- 
struments, hired  by  the  masters  of  the  swings.  »  — 
Thevenot. 

Page    i 5. 

as  if  all  the  shores, 

Like  those  of  Kathay,  utter' d  music,  and  gave 
An  answer  in  song  10  the  kiss  of  each  -wave. 

This  miraculous  quality  has  been  attributed  also  to 
the  shore  of  Attica.  «  Hujus  littus  ait  Capella  con- 
centum  musicum  illisis  terrae  undis  reddere,  quod  prop- 
ter  tantam  eruditionis  vim  puto  dictum.  »  —  Ludov. 
Vives  in  Augustin.  de  Civitat,  Dei,  lib.  xyiii.  c.  8.  ' 
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Page    29. 

Tlie  lasil  tuft  that  waves 

Its  fragrant  blossoms   over  graves. 

n  The  women  in  Egypt  go,  at  least  two  days  in  the 
week,  to  pray  and  weep  at  the  sepulchres  of  the 
dead  -r  and  the  custom  then  is  lo  throw  upon  the  tombs 
a  sort  of  herb,  which  the  Arabs  call  rihan,  and  which 
is  our  sweet  basil.  »  —  Maillet,  Lett.  10. 

Page  3i. 

TJie  mountain-herb   that  dyes 
The  tooth  of  the  fawn  like  gold. 

Niebuhr  thinks  this  may  be  the  herb  which  the 
Eastern  alchymists  look  to  as  a  means  of  making  gold. 
«T\Iost  of  those  alchymical  enthusiasts  think  themselves 
sure  of  success,  if  they  could  but  find  out  the  herb, 
which  gilds  the  teeth  and  gives  a  yellow  colour  to 
the  flesh  of  the  sheep  that  eat  it.  Even  the  oil  of 
this  plant  must  be  of  a  golden  colour.  It  is  called 
Haschischat  ed  dab,  » 

Father  Jerom  Dandini,  however,  asserts  that  the 
teeth  of  the  goats  at  Mount  Libanus  are  of  a  silver 
colour;  and  adds,  « this  confirms  me  that  which  I 
observed  in  Candia ;  to  wit,  that  the  animals  that  live 
on  Mount  Ida  eat  a  certain  herb,  which  renders  their 
teeth  of  a  golden  colour ;  which,  according  to  my  judg- 
ment, cannot  otherwise  proceed  than  from  the  mines 
which  are  under  ground.  » —  Dandini,  Voyage  to 
Mount  Libanus. 
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Page  34. 

'  Tis  1  that  mingle  in  one  sweet  measure 
The  past,  the  present,  and  future  of  pleasure. 

« Whenever  our  pleasure  arises  from  a  succession  " 
of  sounds,  it  is  a  perception  of  complicated  nature, 
made  up  of  a  sensation  of  the  present  sound  or  .note, 
and  an  idea  or  remembrance  of  the  foregoing,  while 
their  mixture  and  concurrence  produce  such  a  mys- 
terious delight,  as  neither  could  have  produced  alone. 
And  it  is  often  heightened  hy  an  anticipation  of  the 
succeeding  notes.  Thus  Sense,  Memory,  and  Imagi- 
nation, are  conjunctively  employed.  »  —  Gerrard  on 
Taste. 

This  is  exactly  the  Epicurean  theory  of  Pleasure,  as 
explained  by  Cicero :  —  «  Quocirca  corpus  gaudere  tam- 
diu,  dum  praesentem  sentiret  voluptatem  5  animum  et 
prsesentem  percipere  pariter  cum  corpore  et  prospi- 
cere  venientem,  nee  praeterilam  praeterfluere  sinere.  » 

Madame  de  Stael  accounts  upon  the  same  principle 
for  the  gratification  we  derive  from  rhyme:  —  «Elle 
est  1'image  de  1'esperance  et  du  souvenir.  Un  son  nous 
fait  desirer  celui  qui  doit  lui  repondre,  et  quand  le 
second  retentit,  il  nous  rappelle  celui  qui  vient  de  nous 
echapper. 

Page  35. 

'Tis  dawn,  at  least  that  earlier  dawn, 
Whose  glimpses  are  again  withdrawn. 

The  Persians  have  two  mornings,  the  Soobhi  Kazim 
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and  the  Soobhi  Sadig,  the  false  and  the  real  day-break. 
They  account  for  this  phenomenon  in  a  most  whimsical 
manner.  They  say  that  as  the  sun  rises  from  behind  the 
Kohi  Qaf  (Mount  Caucasus),  it  passes  a  hole  perfo- 
rated through  that  mountain,  and  that  darting  its  rays 
through  it,  it  is  the  cause  of  the  Soobhi  Kazim,  or  this 
temporary  appearance  of  day-break.  As  it  ascends,  the 
earth  is  again  veiled  in  darkness,  until  the  sun  rises 
above  the  mountaia  and  brings  with  it  the  Soobhi 
Sadig,  or  real  morning.  » —  Scott  ffaring.  He  thinks 
Milton  may  allude  to  this,  when  he  says, 

Ere  the  blabbing  Eastern  scout 
The  nice  morn  on  the  Indian  steep 
From  her  cabin'd  loop-hole  peep. 

Page  36. 

held  a  feast 

In  his  magnificent  Shalimar. 

«  In  the  centre  of  the  plain,  as  it  approaches  the 
Lake,  one  of  the  Delhi  Emperors,  I  believe  Shah  Jehan, 
constructed  a  spacidus  garden  called  the  Shalimar, 
which  is  abundantly  stored  with  fruit-trees  and  flow- 
ering shrubs.  Some  of  the  rivulets  which  intersect 
the  plain  are  led  into  a  canal  at  the  back  of  the  garden, 
and,  flowing  through  its  centre,  or  occasionally  thrown 
into  a  variety  of  water-works,  compose  the  chief 
beauty  of  the  Shalimar.  To  decorate  this  spot  the 
Mogul  Princes  of  India  have  displayed  an  equal  mag- 
nificence and  taste ;  especially  Jehan  Gheer,  who,  with 
the  enchanting  Noor  Mahl,  made  Kashmire  his  usual 
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residence  during  the  summer  months.  On  arches 
thrown  over  the  canal  are  erected,  at  equal  distances, 
four  or  five  suites  of  apartments,  each  consisting  of  a 
saloon,  with  four  rooms  at  the  angles,  where  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  court  attend,  and  the  servants  prepare 
sherhets,  coffee,  and  the  hookah.  The  frame  of  the 
doors  of  the  principal  saloon  is  composed  of  pieces 
of  a  stone  of  a  black  colour,  streaked  with  yellow 
lines,  and  of  a  closer  grain  and  higher  polish  than 
porphyry.  They  were  taken,  it  is  said,  from  a  Hindoo 
temple,  by  one  of  the  Mogul  princes,  and  are  esteemed 
of  great  value.  »  —  Forster. 

-  Page  44. 

And  oh,   if  there  be,  etc. 

«  Around  the  exterior  of  theDewan  Khass  (a  building 
of  Shah  Allum's)  in  the  cornice  are  the  following  lines 
in  letters  of  gold  vipon  a  ground  of  white  marble  — 
ljf  there  be  a  paradise  upon  earth,  it  is  this,  it  is  this.9  » 
—  Franklin. 

Page  56. 

Like   that  painted  porcelain. 

«  The  Chinese  had  formerly  the  art  of  painting  on 
the  sides  of  porcelain  vessels  fish  and  other  animals, 
which  were  only  perceptible  when  the  vessel  was  full 
of  some  liquor.  They  call  this  species  Kia-tsin,  that 
is,  azure  is  put  in  press,  on  account  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  azure  is  laid  on.  » —  «They  are  every 
now  and  then  trying  to  recover  the  art  of  this  magical 
painting,  but  to  no  purpose  »  —  Dunn. 
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Page  67. 

More  perfect   than    the  divinest  images   in  the   House  of 
Azor. 

An  eminent  carver  of  idols,  said  in  the  Koran  to 
be  father  to  Abraham.  «  I  have  such  a  lovely  idol  as 
is  not  to  be  met  with  in  the  house  of  Azor.  »  — 
Hafiz. 

Page    54- 

The  grottos,  hermitages,   and  miraculous  fountains. 

«  The  pardonable  superstition  of  the  sequestered  in- 
habitants has  multiplied  the  places  of  worship  of 
Mahadeo,  of  Beschan,  and  of  Brama.  All  Cashmere 
is  holy  land,  and  miraculous  fountains  abound.  »  — 
Major  Rennelfs  Memoirs  of  a  Map  of  Hindostan. 

Jehanguire  mentions  «  a  fountain  in  Cashmire  called 
Tirnagh,  which  signifies  a  snake ;  probably  because 
some  large  snake  had  formerly  been  seen  there.  »  — 
«  During  the  lifetime  of  my  father,  I  went  twice  to 
this  fountain,  which  is  about  twenty  coss  from  the 
city  of  Cashmeer.  The  vestiges  of  places  of  worship 
and  sanctity  are  to  be  traced  without  number  amongst 
the  ruins  and  the  caves,  which  are  interspersed  in  its 
neighbourhood.  »  —  Toozek  Jehangeery.  —  \.  j4siat. 
Misc.  vol.  2. 

There  is  another  account  of  Cashmere  by  Abul- 
Fazil,  the  author  of  the  Ayin-Acbaree,  « who,  »  says 
Major  Rennell,  <c  appears  to  have  caught  some  of  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  Valley,  by  his  descriptions'  of  the 
holy  places  in  it.  » 
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Page  54- 

Wliose  houses  ronfd  with  flowers. 
•  «  On  a  standing  roof  of  wood  is  laid  a  covering  of 
fine  earth,  which  shelters  the  building  from  the  great 
quantity  of  snow  that  falls  in  the  winter  season.  This 
fence  communicates  an  equal  warmth  in  winter,  as 
a  refreshing  coolness  in  the  summer  season,  when 
the  tops  of  the  houses,  which  are  planted  with  a 
variety  of  flowers,  exhibit  at  a  distance  the  spacious 
view,  of  a  beautifully  chequered  parterre.  »  —  Forsier. 

Page  54. 

Lanterns  of  the  triple  coloured  tortoise-shell   of  Pegu. 

«  Two  hundred  slaves  there  are,  who  have  no  other 
office  than  to  hunt  the  woods  and  marshes  for  triple- 
coloured  tortoises  for  the  King's  Vivary.  Of  the  shells 
of  these  also  lanterns  are  made.  »  —  Vincent  le  Blanc's 
Travels. 

Page  55. 
The  meteors  of  the  north,  as  they  are  seen  by  those  hunters . 

For  a  description  of  the  Aurora  Borealis  as  it  ap- 
pears to  these  hunters,  v.  Encyclopedia. 

Page  56. 

The  cold,  odoriferous  wind. 

This  wind,  which  is  to  blow  from  Syria  Damas- 
cena,  is,  according  to  the  Mahometans,  one  of  the 
signs  of  the  Last  Day's  approach. 

Another  of  the  signs  is,  «  Great  distress  in  the 
world,  so  that  a  man  when  he  passes  by  another's 
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grave  shall  say,  Would  to  God  I  were  in  his  place  !  i> 
—  Sale's  Preliminary  Discourse. 
Page  5g. 

The  Cerulean  Throne  of  Koolburga. 
«  On  Mahommed  Shaw's  return  to  Koolburga  (the 
capital  of  Dekkan),  he  made  a  great  festival,  and 
mounted  this  throne  with  much  pomp  and  magnifi- 
cence, calling  it  Firozeh  or  Cerulean.  I  have  heard 
some  old  persons,  who  saw  the  throne  Firozeh  in 
the  reign  of  Sultan  Mamood  Bhamenee,  describe  it. 
They  say  that  it  was  in  length  nine  feet,  and  three 
in  breadth ;  made  of  ebony,  covered  with  plates  of 
pure  gold,  and  set  with  precious  stones  of  immense 
value.  Every  prince  of  the  house  of  Bhamenee,  who 
possessed  this  Throne,  made  a  point  of  adding  to  it 
some  rich  stones,  so  that  when  in  the  reign  of  Sultan 
Mamood  it  was  taken  to  pieces,  to  remove  some  of  the 
jewels  to  be  set  in  vases  and  cups,  the  jewellers 
valued  it  at  one  crore  of  oons  (nearly  four  millions 
sterling).  I  learned  also  that  it  was  called  Firozeh 
from  being  partly  enamelled  of  a  sky-blue  colour, 
which  was  in  time  totally  concealed  by  the  number 
of  jewels.  »  —  Ferishta. 
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DEDICATION. 

To  ST N  W LR E,  ESQ. 

MY    DEAR   W E, 

IT  is  now  about  seven  years  since  I  promised  (and 
I  grieve  to  think  it  is  almost  as  long  since  we 
met)  to  dedicate  to  you  the  very  first  Book,  of 
whatever  size  or  kind,  I  should  publish.  Who 
could  have  thought  that  so  many  years  would 
elapse,  without  my  giving  the  least  signs  of  life 
upon  the  subject  of  this  important  promise? 
Who  could  have  imagined  that  a  volume  of  dog- 
gerel, after  all,  would  be  the  first  offering  that 
Gratitude  would  lay  upon  the  shrine  of  Friend- 
ship ? 

If,  however,  you  are  as  interested  about  me 
and  my  pursuits  as  formerly,  you  will  be  happy 
to  hear  that  doggerel  is  not  my  only  occupation  ; 
but  that  I  am  preparing  to  throw  my  name  to 
the  Swans  of  the  Temple  of  Immortality,*  leav- 
Ariosto,  Canto  35. 
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ing  it,  of  course,  to  the  said  Swans  to  determine, 
whether  they  ever  will  take  the  trouble  of  pick- 
ing it  from  the  stream. 

In   the  mean  time,  my  dear  W E,   like  a 

pious  Lutheran,  you  must  judge  of  me  rather 
by  my  faith  than  my  works,  and  however  trifling 
the  tribute  which  I  offer,  never  doubt  the  fidelity 
with  which  I  am,  and  always  shall  be, 

Your  sincere  and 

attached  friend, 

THE  AUTHOR. 

a45,  PICCADILLY, 
March  4,  i8i3. 


PREFACE. 

1  HE  Bag,  from  which  the  following  Letters  are 
selected,  was  dropped  by  a  Twopenny  Postman 
about  two  months  since,  and  picked  up  by  an 
emissary  of  the  Society  for  the  S — pp — ss — n  of 
V — e,  who,  supposing  it  might  materially  assist 
the  private  researches  of  that  Institution  ,  im- 
mediately took  it  to  his  employers  and  was  re- 
warded handsomely  for  his  trouble.  Such  a  trea- 
sury of  secrets  was  worth  a  whole  host  of  in- 
formers j  and,  accordingly,  like  the  Cupids  of  the 
poet  (if  I  may  use  so  profane  a  simile)  who  «  fell 
at  odds  about  the  sweet-bag  of  a  bee  *,  »  those 
venerable  Suppressors  almost  fought  with  each 
othev  for  the  honour  and  delight  of  first  ransack- 
ing the  Post-Bag.  Unluckily,  however,  it  turned 
out  upon  examination,  that  the  discoveries  of  pro- 
fligacy which  it  enabled  them  to  make,  lay  chiefly 
in  those  upper  regions  of  society,  which  their 

*  Herrick. 
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well-bred  regulations  forbid  them  to  molest  or 
meddle  with.— In  consequence,  they  gained  but 
very  few  victims  by  their  prize,  and,  after  lying 
for  a  week  or  two  under  Mr.  H — TCH — D'S  counter, 
the  Bag,  with  its  violated  contents,  was  sold  for  a 
trifle  to  a  friend  of  mine. 

It  happened  that  I  had  been  just  then  seized 
with  an  ambition  (having  never  tried  the  strength 
of  my  wing  but  in  a  Newspaper)  to  publish  some- 
thing or  other  in  the  shape  of  a  Book ;  and  it  oc- 
curred to  me  that,  the  present  being  such  a  letter- 
writing  era,  a  few  of  these  Twopenny  Post 
Epistles,  turned  into  easy  verse,  would  be  as  light 
and  popular  a  task  as  I  could  possibly  select  for 
a  commencement.  I  did  not  think  it  prudent, 
hoAvever,  to  give  too  many  Letters  ajt  first,  and, 
accordingly,  have  been  obliged  (in  order  to  eke 
out  a  sufficient  number  of  pages)  to  reprint  some 
of  those  trifles,  which  had  already  appeared  in 
the  public  journals.  As  in  the  battles  of  ancient 
times,  the  shades  of  the  departed  were  sometimes 
seen  among  the  combatants,  so  I  thought  I  might 
remedy  the  thinness  of  my  ranks,  by  conjuring  up 
a  few  dead  and  forgotten  ephemerons  to  fill  them. 
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Such  are  the  motives  and  accidents,  that  led  lo 
the  present  publication  ;  and  as  this  is  the  first 
time  my  Muse  has  ever  ventured  out  of  the  go-cart 
of  a  Newspaper,  though  I  feel  all  a  parent's  de- 
light at  seeing  little  Miss  go  alone,  I  am  also  not 
without  a  parent's  anxiety,  lest  an  unlucky  fall 
should  he   the   consequence  of  the  experiment ; 
and  I  need  not  point  out  the   many  living  in- 
stances there  are,  of  Muses  that  have  suffered  se- 
verely in  their  heads,  from  taking  too  early  and 
rashly  to  their  feet.     Besides  a   Book  is  so  very 
different   a   thing   from   a   Newspaper! — in   the 
former,  your  doggerel,    without  either  company 
or  shelter,  must  stand  shivering  in  the  middle  of 
a  bleak  white  page  by  itself;  Avhereas,  in  the  latter, 
it  is  comfortably  backed  by  advertisements,  and 
has  sometimes  even  a  Speech  of  Mr.  St — ph — n's, 
or   something   equally   warm,    for  a    chauffe-pie 
—  so  that,  in  general,  the  very  reverse  of  «  lau- 
datur  et  alget  »  is  its  destiny. 

Ambition,  however,  must  run  some  risks,  and 
I  shall  be  very  well  satisfied  if  the  reception  of 
these  few  Letters,  should  have  the  effect  of  send- 
ing me  to  the  Post-Bag  for  more. 


TO  THE  FOURTEENTH  EDITION. 

BY   A  FRIEND  OF   THE  AUTHOR. 


IN  the  absence  of  Mr.  BROWN,  who  is  at  present 

on  a  tour  through ,  I  feel  myself  called 

upon  as  his  friend,  to  notice  certain  misconcep- 
tions and  misrepresentations,  to  which  this  little 
Volume  of  Trifles  has  given  rise. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  true  that  MR.  BROWS 
has  had  any  accomplices  in  the  work.  A  note, 
indeed,  which  has  hitherto  accompanied  his  Pre- 
face, may  very  naturally  have  been  the  origin  of 
such  a  supposition;  but  that  note,  which  was 
merely  the  coquetry  of  an  author,  I  have  in  the 
present  edition,  taken  upon  myself  to  remove, 
and  MR.  BROWN  must  therefore  be  considered  (like 
the  mother  of  that  unique  production,  the  Cen- 
taur, pevct,  K«.i  povov*)  as  alone  responsible  for  the 
whole  contents  of  the  volume. 

*  Pindar,    Pytb.  a  —  My    friend    certainly    cannot    add 
«WT'  {*  ttvfyttrt 
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lu  the  next  place  it  has  been  said,  that  in  con- 
sequence of  this  graceless  little  book,  a  certain  dis- 
tinguished Personage  "prevailed  upon  another  dis- 
tinguished Personage  to  withdraw  from  the  author 
that  notice  and  kindness,  with  which  he  had  so 
long  and  so  liberally  honoured  him.     There  is 
not  one  syllable  of  truth  in  this  story.     For  the 
magnanimity  of  the  former  of  these  persons   I 
would,  indeed,  in  no  case  answer  too  rashly  ;  but 
of  the  conduct,  of  the  latter  towards  my  friend,  I 
have  a  proud  gratification  in  declaring,  that  it 
has  never  ceased  to  be  such  as  he  must  remember 
with  indelible  gratitude  ;  —  a  gratitude  the  more 
cheerfully  and  warmly  paid,  from  its  not  being  a 
debt  incurred  solely  on  his  own  account,  but.  for 
kindness  shared  with  those   nearest  and  dearest 
to  him. 

To  the  charge  of  being  an  Irishman  poor 
Mr.  BROWN  pleads  guilty  j  and  I  believe  it  must 
also  be  acknowledged  that  he  comes  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  family  :  an  avowal  which,  I  am  aware  is 
decisive  of  his  niter  reprobation,  in  the  eyes  of 
those  exclusive  patentees  of  Christianity,  so  worthy 
to  have  been  the  followers  of  a  certain  enlightened 
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Bishop,  DDNATUS*,  who  held  «  that  God  is  in 
Africa  and  not  elsewhere.  »  But  from  all  this  it 
does  not  necessarily  follow  that  Mr.  Brown  is  a 
Papist;  and,  indeed,  I  have  the  strongest  reasons 
for  suspecting  that  they,  who  say  so,  are  totally 
mistaken.  Not  that  I  presume  to  have  ascertained 
his  opinions  upon  such  subjects ;  all  I  know  of 
his  orthodoxy  is,  that  he  has  a  Protestant  wife 
and  two  or  three  little  Protestant  children,  and 
that  he  has  been  seen  at  church  every  Sunday,  for 
a  whole  year  together,  listening  to  the  sermons  of 

his  truly  reverend  and  amiable  friend,  Dr. , 

and  behaving  there  as  well  and  as  orderly  as  most 
people. 

There  are  a  few  more  mistakes  and  falsehoods 
about  Mr.  Brown,  to  which  I  had  intended,  with 
all  becoming  gravity,  to  advert;  but  I  begin  to 
think  the  task  is  altogether  as  useless  as  it  is  tire- 
some. Calumnies  and  misrepresentations  of  this 
sort  are,  like  the  arguments  and  statements  of 
Dr.  Duigenan,  not  at  all  the  less  vivacious  or 
less  serviceable  to  their  fabricators,  for  having 
been  refuted  and  disproved  a  thousand  times  over : 
*  Bishop  of  Casa  Nigrae,  in  the  fourth  century. 
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they  are  brought  forward  again,  as  good  as  new, 
whenever  malice  or  stupidity  is  in  want  of  them, 
and  are  as  useful  as  the  old  hroken  lanthorn,  in 
Fielding's  Amelia,  which  the  watchman  always 
keeps  ready  by  him,  to  produce,  in  proof  of  riot, 
against  his  victims.  I  shall  therefore  give  up  the 
fruitless  toil  of  vindication,  and  would  even  draw 
my  pen  over  what  I  have  already  written,  had  I 
not  promised  to  furnish  the  publisher  with  a  Pre- 
face, and  know  not  how  else  I  could  contrive  to 
eke  it  out. 

I  have  added  two  or  three  more  trifles  to  this 
edition,  which  I  found  in  the  Morning  Chronicle, 
and  knew  to  be  from  the  pen  of  my  friend.  The 
rest  of  the  volume  remains* in  its  original  state. 

April  20,  1814. 

*  A  new  reading  has  been  suggested  in  the  original  of  the 
Ode  of  Horace,  freely  translated  by  Lord  ELD — N,  page  ^3. 
In  the  line  «  Sive  per  Syrteis  iter  aestuosas,  »  it  is  proposed, 
by  a  very  trifling  alteration,  to  read  «  Surtees  »  instead  of 
«  Syrteis,  »  which  brings  the  Ode,  it  is  said,  more  home  to 
the  noble  Translator,  and  gives  a  peculiar  force  and  aptness 
to  the  epithet  «  xstuosas.  »  I  merely  throw  out  this  emenda- 
tion for  the  learned,  being  unable  myself  to  decide  upon  its 
merits. 
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LETTER  I. 

?ROM  THE  PR — NC — SS  CH E  OF  W S  TO 

THE  LADY  B — RB — A  A SHL Y.  * 

JV-ly  dear  Lady  BAB,  you'll  be  shock'd,  I'm  afraid, 
When  you  hear  the  sad  rumpus  your  Ponies  have 

made ; 
Since  the  time  of  horse-consuls  (now  long  out  of 

date,) 
No  nags  ever  made  such  a  stir  in  the  State  ! 

Lord    ELD — N    first  heard  —  and    as    instantly 

pray'd  he 
To  God  and  his  King  —  that  a  Popish  young  Lady 

*  This  young  Lady,  who  is  a  Roman  Catholic,  has  latelj 
made  a  present  of  some  beautiful  Ponies  to  the  Pr — nc — ss. 

6. 
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(For  though  you've  bright  eyes  and  twelve  thou- 
sand a  year, 

It  is  still  but  too  true  you're  a  Papist,  my  dear) 
Had  insidiously  sent,  by  a  tall  Irish  groom, 
Two  priest-ridden  Ponies,  just  landed  from  Rome, 
And  so  full,  little  rogues,  of  pontifical  tricks, 
That  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's  was  scarce  safe  from 
their  kicks  ! 

Off  at  once  to  Papa,  in  a  flurry,  he  flies  — 
For  Papa  always  does  what  these  statesmen  advise, 
On  condition  that  they'll  be,  in  turn,  so  polite 
As,  in  no  case  whate'er,  to  advise  him  too  right — 
««  Pretty  doings  are  here,  Sir,  »   (he  angrily  cries, 
While  by  dint  of  dark  eyebrows  he  strives  to  look- 
wise) 

«  'Tis  a  scheme  of  the  Romanists,  so  help  me  God  I 
«<  To  ride  over  your  most  Royal  Highness  rough- 

«  shod  — 
«  Excuse,  Sir,  my  tears — they're  from  loyalty's 

«  source  — 
«  Bad  enough  'twas  for  Troy  to  be  sack'd  by  a 

«<  Horse, 
«;  But  for  us  to  be  ruin'd  by  Ponies  still  worse  !  » 
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Quick  a  Council  is  call'd — the  whole  Cabinet  sits— 
The  Archbishops  declare,  frighten'd  out  of  their 

wits, 
That  if  vile   Popish   Ponies  should   eat   at  my 

manger, 

From  that  awful  moment  the  Church  is  in  danger  ! 
As,  give  them  but  stabling,  and  shortly  no  stalls 
Will  suit  their  proud  stomachs  but  those  at  St. 

Paul's. 

The  Doctor  and  he,  the  devout  man  of  Leather, 
V — NS — XT — T,  now  laying  their  Saint-heads  toge- 
ther, 

Declare  that  these  skittish  young  a-bominations 
Are  clearly  foretold  in  Chap.  \i.  Revelations  — 
Nay,  they  verily  think  they  could  point  out  the 

one 

Which  the  Doctor's  friend  Death  was  to  canter 
upon! 

Lord  H — RR — BY,  hoping  that  no  one  imputes 
To  the  Court  any  fancy  to  persecute  brutes, 
Protests,  on  the  word  of  himself  and  his  cronies, 
That  had  these  said  creatures  been  Asses,    not 
Ponies, 
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The  Court  would  have  started  no  sort  of  objection, 
As  Asses  were,  there,  always  sure  of  protection. 

«  If  the  PR — NC— ss  -will  keep  them,  (says  Lord 

«  C — STL — R — GH — ) 
«  To  make  them  quite  harmless  the  only  true 

«  way, 

«  Is  (as  certain  Chief-Justices  do  with  their  wives) 
«  To  flog  them  within  half  an  inch  of  their  lives — 
«  If  they've  any  bad  Irish  blood  lurking  about, 
«  This  (he  knew  by  experience)  would  soon  draw 

« it  out.» 

Or — if  this  be  thought  cruel  —  his  Lordship  pro- 
poses 

«  The  new  Veto  snaffle  to  bind  down  their  noses — 
«  A  pretty  contrivance,  made  out  of  old  chains, 
«  Which  appears  to  indulge,  while  it  doubly  re- 

«  strains  ; 
«  Which,  however  high-mettled,  their  gamesome- 

«  ness  checks, 
«  (Adds  his  Lordship  humanely)  or  else  breaks 

«  their  necks  !  » 

This  proposal  receiv'd  pretty  general  applause 
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From  the  Statesmen  around — and  the  neck-break- 
ing clause 

Had  a  vigour  about  it,  which  soon  reconcil'd 

Even  ELD — PT  himself  to  a  measure  so  mild. 

So  the  snaffles,  my  dear,  were  agreed  to  nem.  con. 

And  my  Lord  C — STL — R — GH,  having  so  often 
shone 

In  the  fettering  line,  is  to  buckle  them  on. 

I  shall  drive  to  your  door  in  these  Vetos  some  day, 
But,  at  present,  adieu  !  —  I  must  hurry  away 
To  go  see  my  Mamma,  as  I'm  suffer'd  to  meet  her 
For  just  half  an  hour  by  the  Qu — N'S  best  repeater. 

C E. 

LETTER  II. 

TROM  COLONEL  M'll — H — N  TO  G — LD  FR — NC — S 
L — CKIE,  ESQ. 

AJEAR  Sir,  I've  just  had  time  to  look 
Into  your  very  learned  Book.  * 
Wherein  —  as  plain  as  man  can  speak, 
Whose  English  is  half  modern  Greek  — 

*  See  the  last  Number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review. 
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You  prove  that  we  can  ne'er  intrench 
Our  happy  isles  against  the  French, 
Till  Royalty  in  England's  made 
A  much  more  independent  trade  — 
In  short,  until  the  House  of  Guelph 
Lays  Lords  and  Commons  on  the  shelf, 
And  boldly  sets  up  for  itself ! 

All,  that  can  well  be  understood 
In  this  said  Book,  is  vastly  good  j 
And,  as  to  what's  incomprehensible, 
I  dare  be  sworn  'tis  full  as  sensible. 

But  —  to  your  work's  immortal  credit — 

The  P E,  good  Sir,  the  P E  has  read  it. 

(The  only  Book,  himself  remarks, 
Which  he  has  read  since  Mrs.  CLARKE'S.) 
Last  Levee-morn  he  look'd  it  through 
During  that  awful  hour  or  two 
Of  grave  tonsorial  preparation, 
Which,  to  a  fond,  admiring  nation, 
Sends  forth,  announc'd  by  trump  and  drum, 
The  best-wigg'd  P E  in  Christendom  I 

He  thinks  with  you,  th'  imagination 
Of  partnership  in  legislation 
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Could  only  enter  in  the  noddles 
Of  dull  and  ledger-keeping  twaddles, 
Whose  heads  on  firms  are  running  so, 
They  ev'n  must  have  a  King  and  Co. 
And  hence,  too,  eloquently  show  forth 
On  checks  and  balances  and  so  forth. 

But  now,  he  trusts,  we're  coming  near  a 

Better  and  more  royal  era  ; 

When  England's  monarch  need  but  say 

«  Whip  me  those  scoundrels,  C — STL — R — GH  !  » 

Or — «  hang  me  up  those  Papists,  ELD— N,  » 

And  'twill  be  done  —  aye,  faith,  and  well  done. 

With  view  to  which,  I've  his  command 
To  beg,  Sir,  from  your  travell'd  hand, 
(Round  which  the  foreign  graces  swarm) 
A  Plan  of  radical  Reform ; 
Compil'd  and  chos'n  as  best  you  can, 
In  Turkey  or  at  Ispahan, 
And  quite  upturning,  branch  and  root, 
Lords,  Commons,  and  Burdett  to  boot ! 

But,  pray,  whate'er  you  may  impart,  write 
Somewhat  more  brief  than  Major  C — RTWR — GHT. 
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Else,  though  the  P E  be  long  in  rigging, 

Twould  take,  at  least,  a  fortnight's  wigging,- 
Two  wigs  to  every  paragraph  — 
Before  he  well  could  get  through  half, 

You'll  send  it  also  speedily  — 
As,  truth  to  say,  'twixt  you  and  me, 
His  Highness,  heated  by  your  work, 
Already  thinks  himself  Grand  Turk  ! 
And  you'd  have  laugh'd,  had  you  seen  how 
He  scar'd  the  Cn — NC — LL — R  just  now, 
When  (on  his  Lordship's  entering  puff'd)  he 
Slapp'd  his  back  and  call'd  him  «  MUFTI  !  » 

The  tailors  too  have  got  commands, 
To  put  directly  into  hands 
All  sorts  of  Dulimans  and  Pouches, 
With  Sashes,  Turbans,  and  Paboutches, 
(While  Y — KM — TH'S  sketching  out  a  plan 
Of  new  Moustaches  a  I' Ottomans) 
And  all  things  fitting  and  expedient 
To  turkify  our  gracious  R — G — NT  ! 

You,  therefore,  have  no  time  to  waste- 
So,  send  your  system.—* 

Your's,  in  haste. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 

BEFORE  I  send  this  scrawl  away, 

I  seize  a  moment,  just  to  say, 

There's  some  parts  of  the  Turkish  system 

•So  vulgar,  'twere  as  well  you  miss'd  'em. 

For  instance  —  in  Seraglio  matters  — 

Your  Turk,  whom  girlish  fondness  flatters, 

Would  fill  his  Haram  (tasteless  fool  !) ' 

With  tittering,  red-cheek'd  things  from  school  — 

But  here  (as  in  that  fairy  land, 

Where  Love  and  Age  went  hand  in  hand ;  * 

Where  lips,  till  sixty,  shed  no  honey, 

And  Grandams  were  worth  any  money) 

Our  Sultan  has  much  riper  notions  — 

So,  let  your  list  of  s^e-promotions 

*  The  learned  Colonel  must  allude  here  to  a  description 
of  the  Mysterious  Isle,  in  the  History  of  Abdnlla,  Sou  of 
Hanif,  where  such  inversions  of  the  order  of  nature  are  said 
to  have  taken  place.  —  <c  A  score  of  old  women  and  the  same 
number  of  old  men  played  here  and  there  in  the  court,  some 
at  chuck-farthing,  others  at  tip-cat  or  at  cockles.  » —  And 
again,  « There  is  nothing,  believe  me,  more  engaging  than 
those  lovely  wrinkles,  etc.  etc.  » —  See  Tales  of  the  East, 
Vol.  III.  pp.  Co;,  608. 
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Include  those  only,  plump  and  sage, 
Who've  reach'd  the  regulation-age  $ 
That  is  —  as  near  as  one  can  fix 
From  Peerage  dates — full  fifty-six. 

This  rule's  for  faiS  riles —  nothing  more- 
For,  as  to  wives,  a  Grand  Signer, 
Though  not  decidedly  without  them, 
ISeed  never  care  one  curse  about  them  ! 


LETTER  III. 

FROM    G.  R.    TO    THE    E OF    Y •.  * 

WE  miss'd  you  last  night  at  the  «  hoary  old  sin- 
ner's, » 

Who  gave  us,  as  usual,  the  cream  of  good  din- 
ners— • 

His  soups  scientific  —  his  fishes  quite  prime  — 
His  pate's  superb  —  and  his  cutlets  sublirne  ! 
In  short,  'twas  the  snug  sort  of  dinner  to  stir  a 

Stomachic  orgasm  in  my  Lord  E GH, 

Who  set  to,  to  be  sure,  with  miraculous  force, 

*  This  letter,  as  the  reader  will  perceive,  was  written  the 
day  after  a  dinner,  given  by  the  M — of  H — d — t. 
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And  exclaim'd,  between  mouthfuls,  «  a  He-Cook, 

«  of  course  !  — 
«  While  you  live  —  (what's  there  under  that  cover, 

«pray,  look)  — 
«  While  you  live — (I'll  just  taste  it)  —  ne'er  keep 

«  a  She-Cook. 
«  'Tis  a  sound  Salic  Law  —  (a  small  bit  of  that 

«  toast)  — 
«  Which  ordains  that  a  female  shall  ne'er  rule  the 

«  roast; 
-For  Cookery's  a  secret — (this  turtle's  uncom- 

«  raon)  — 
«  Like  Masonry,  never  found  out  by  a  woman ! » 

The  dinner,  you  know,  was  in  gay  celebration 
Of  my  brilliant  triumph  and  H — nt's  condemna- 
tion ; 

A  compliment  too  to  his  Lordship  the  J — e 
For  his  Speech  to  the  J — y  —  and  zounds!  who 

would  grudge, 

Turtle-soup,  though  it  came  to  five  guineas  a  bowl, 
To  reward  such  a  loyal  and  complaisant  soul? 
We  were  all  in  high  gig — Roman  Punch  and  Tokay 
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Travell'd  round,  till  our  heads  travell'd  just  the 

same  wayj 
And  we   car'd  not  for   Juries  or  Libels  —  no-^- 

dammel  nor 
Ey'n  for  the  threats  of  last  Sunday's  Examiner! 

More  good  things  were  eaten  than  said — but  TOM 

T RRH T 

In  quoting  Joe  Miller,  you  know,  has  some  merit, 
And,  hearing  the  sturdy  Justiciary  Chief 
Say — sated  with  turtle — « I'll  now  try  the  beef  »— 
TOMMY  whisper'd  him  (giving  his  Lordship  a  sly 

hit) 
«  I  fear  'twill  be  7iung-beef. ,  my  Lord ,  if  YOU  try  it! » 

And  C — MD  —  N  was  there,  who,  that  morning, 

had  gone 

To  fit  his  new  Marquis's  coronet  on ; 
And  the    dish  set  before  him  —  oh  dish   well- 

devis'd !  • — 
Was,  what  old  Mother  GLASSE  calls,  «  a  calf 's-head 

surpris'd !  » 
The  brains  were  near ;  and  once  they'd  beeft 

fine, 
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But,  of  late,  they  had  lain  so  long  soaking  in  wine, 
That,  however  we  still  might,  in  courtesy,  call 
Them  a  fine  dish  of  brains,  they  were  no  brains  at 
all. 

When  the  dinner  was  over,  we  drank,  every  one 
Jn  a  bumper,  «  the  venial  delights  of  Grim.  Con.  » 
At   which   H — D — T   with   warm    reminiscences 

gloated, 
And  E — B'R — H  chuckled  to  hear  himself  quoted. 

Our  next  round  of  toasts  was  a  fancy  quite  new, 
For  we  drank — and  you'll  own  'twas  benevolent 

tOO-r— 

To  those  well-meaning  husbands,   cits,   parsons, 

or  peers, 
Whom  we've,  any  time,  honour'd  by  kissing  their 

dears :  ' 

This  museum  of  wittols  was  comical  rather ; 
Old  H — D — T  gave  M Y,  and  /  gave -P-. 

Jn  short,  not  a  soul  till  this  morning  would  budge — 

We  were  all  fun  and  frolic ! — and  even  the  J E 

« 

Laid  aside,  for  the  time,  his  juridical  fashion, 
And  through  the  whole  night  was  not  once  in  a 
passion  ! 
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I  write  this  in  bed,  while  my  whiskers  are  airing, 
And  M — c  has  a  sly  dose  of  jalup  preparing 
For  poor  T — MMY  T — RR — T  at  breakfast  to  quaff— 
As  I  feel  I  want  something  to  give  me  a  laugh, 
And  there's  nothing  so  good  as  old  T — niMY,  kept 

close 
To  his  Cornwall  accounts,  after  taking  a  dose  I 


LETTER   IV. 

FROM    THE    KIGHT    HON.    P TR — CK    D — G — :N ft 

TO    THE    RIGHT    HON.    SIR   3 — HN    N CH — L. 

Dublin.* 

LAST  week,  dear  N — CH — L,  making  merry 

At  dinner  with  our  Secretary, 

When  all  were  drunk,  or  pretty  near, 

(The  time  for  doing  business  here) 

Says  he  to  me,  «  Sweet  Bully  Bottom ! 

«  These  Papist  dogs — hiccup  —  od  rot  'em  ! 

«  Deserve  to  be  bespatter'd  —  hiccup— 

*  This  letter,  which  contained  some  very  heavy  enclosures,, 
seems  to  have  been  sent  to  London  by  a  private  hand,  and 
then  put  into  the  Twopenny  Post-Office-,  to  save  trouble. 
.See  the  Appendix. 
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«  With  all  the  dirt  ev'n  you  can  pick  up  — 

«  But,  as  the  P E — (here's  to  him — fill — 

«  Hip,  hip,  hurra  !)  — is  trying  still 

«  To  humbug  them  with  kind  professions, 

«  And,  as  you  deal  in  strong  expressions  — 

«  Rogue  » — «  traitor  »  —  hiccup  —  and  all  that— 

«  You  must  be  muzzled,  DOCTOR  PAT  !  — 

«  You  must  indeed — hiccup  — that's  flat.  » 

Yes  —  «  muzzled  »  was  the  word,  SIR  JOHN  — 

These  fools  have  clapp'd  a  muzzle  on 

The  boldest  mouth  that  e'er  ran  o'er 

With  slaver  of  the  times  of  yore  I  —  * 

Was  it  for  this  that  back  I  went 

As  far  as  Lateran  and  Trent, 

To  prove  that  they,  who  damn'd  us  then, 

Ought  now,  in  turn,  be  damn'd  again  I  — 

The  silent  victim  still  to  sit 

Of  GR — TT — N'S  fire  and  C — NN — G'S  wit, 

To  hear  ev'n  noisy  M — TH — w  gabble  on, 

Nor  mention  once  the  W — e  of  Babylon  ! 

*  In  sending  this  sheet  to  the  Press,  however,  I  learn  that 
the  «  muzzle  »  has  been  taken  off,  ami  the  Right  Hon.  Doctor 
let  loose  again ! 
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Oh  !  'tis  too  much  —  who  now  will  be 

The  Nightman  of  No-Popery  ? 

What  Courtier,  Saint,  or  even  Bishop, 

Such  learned  filth  will  ever  fish  up  ? 

If  there  among  our  ranks  be  one 

To  take  my  place,  'tis  thou,  SIR  JOHN  — 

Thou — who,  like  me,  art  dubb'd  Right  Hon. 

Like  me  too,  art  a  Lawyer  Civil 

That  wishes  Papists  at  the  devil  I 

To  whom  then  but  to  thee,  my  friend, 

Should  PATRICK  *  his  Port-folio  send? 

Take  it — 'tis  thine — his  learn'd  Port-folio, 

With  all  its  theologic  olio 

Of  Bulls,  half  Irish  and  half  Roman,— 

Of  Doctrines,  now  believ'd  by  no  man  — 

Of  Councils,  held  for  men's  salvation, 

Yet  always  ending  in  damnation  — 

(Which  shows  that,  since  the  world's  creation, 

Your  Priests,  whate'er  their  gentle  shamming, 

*  This  is  a  bad  name  for  poetry;  but  D — gen — n  is  worse. 
As  Prudentiussays  upon  a  very  different  subject— 

torquetur  Apollo 
Nomine  percussus. 
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Have  always  had  a  taste  for  damning) 

And  many  more  such  pious  scraps, 

To  prove  (what  we've  long  prov'd  perhaps) 

That,  mad  as  Christians  us'd  to  be 

About  the  Thirteenth  Century, 

There's  lots  of  Christians  to  be  had 

In  this,   the  Nineteenth,  just  as  mad! 

Farewell — I  s«nd  with  this,  dear  N — CH — L! 
A  rod  or  two  I've  had  in  pickle 
Wherewith  to  trim  old  GR — TT — N'S  jacket.— 
The  rest  shall  go  by  Monday's  packet. 

P.  D. 

Among  the  Inclosures  in  the  foregoing  Letter  was 
the  following  ((Unanswerable  Argument  against 
the  Papists.  » 

¥  ¥  ¥ 

We're  told  the  ancient  Roman  nation 
Made  use  of  spittle  in  lustration. —  * 
(Vide  Lactantium  ap.  Gallaeum — f 

*  lustralibus  ante  salivis 

Expiat.  Pen.  Sat.  2. 

•J-  I  have  taken  the  trouble  of  examining  the  Doctor's  re- 
ference here,  and  find  him,  for  once,  correct.  The  following 
are  the  words  of  his  indignant  referee  Gallaeus  — «  Asserere 

VOL.    II.  7 
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i.  e.  you  need  not  read  but  see  'em) 
Now,  Irish  Papists  (fact  surprising  !) 
Make  use  of  spittle  in  baptizing, 
Which  proves  them  all,  O'FINNS,  O'FAGANS, 
CONNORS,  and  TOOLES,  all  downright  Pagans ! 
This  fact's  enough — let  no  one  tell  us 
To  free  such  sad,  salivous  fellows- 
No— No —  the  man,  baptiz'd  with  spittle, 
Hath  uo  truth  in  him  —  not  a  tittle  I 


LETTER  V. 

FROM  THE    COUNTESS    DOWAGER    OF     C— -   TO 
LADY  . 

MY  dear  Lady !  I've  been  just  sending  out 

About  five  hundred  cards  for  a  snug  little  Rout  — 
(By  the  bye,  you've  seen  ROKEBY  ? — this  moment 

got  mine  — 
The  Mail-Coach  Edition* — prodigiously  fine  I) 

non  veremur  sacrum  baptismum  a  Papistis  profanari,  et  sputi 
usum  in  peccatorum  expialione  a  Paganis  uou  a  Christianis 
manasse.  » 

*  See  Mr.  Murray's  Advertisement  about  the  Mail-Coach 
copies  of  Rokeby. 
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But  I  can't  conceive  how,  in  this  very  cold  weather, 
I'm  ever  to  bring  my  five  hundred  together; 
As,  unless  the  thermometer's  near  boiling  heat, 
One  can  never  get  half  of  one's  hundreds  to  meet — 
(Apropos — you'd  have  laugh'd  to  see  TOWNSEND, 

last  night, 

Escort  to  their  chairs,  with  his  staff  so  polite, 
The  «  three  maiden  Miseries,"  all  in  a  fright! 
PoorTowNSEND,  like  MERCURY,  filling  two  posts, 
Supervisor  of  thieves,  and  chief-usher  of  ghosts  ! 

But,  my  dear  Lady !  can't  you  hit  on  some 

notion, 

At  least  for  one  night  to  set  London  in  motion? — 
As  to  having  the  R — G — NT — that  show  is  gone 

by- 

Besides,  I've  remark'd  that  (between  you  and  I) 
The  MARCHESA  and  he,  inconvenient  in  more  ways, 
Have  taken  much  lately  to  whispering  in  door- 
ways; 
Which — consid'ring,  you  know,  dear,  the  size  of 

the  two — 

Makes   a  block  that  one's  company  cannot  get 
through, 
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And  a  house  such  as  mine  is,  with  door-ways  so 

small, 
Has  no  room  for  such  cumbersome  love-work  at 

all!  — 
(Apropos,  though,'  of  love-work  —  you've  heard 

it,"  I  hope, 
That   NAPOLEON'S   old    Mother's   to    marry   the 

POPE,— 

What  a  comical  pair !) — but,  to  stick  to  my  Rout, 
'Twill  be  hard  if  some  novelty  can't  be  struck  out. 
Is  there  no  ALGERINE,  no  KAMCHATKAN  arriv'd? 
No  Plenipo  PACHA,  three-tail'd  and  tenrwiv'd  ? 
No  RUSSIAN,  whose  dissonant  consonant  name 
Almost  rattles  to  fragments  the  trumpet  of  fame? 

I  remember  the  time,  three  or  four  winters  back, 
When — provided  their  wigs  were  but  decently 

black — 

A  few  Patriot  monsters,  from  SPAIN,  were  a  sight 
That  would  people  one's  house  for  one,  night  after 

night. 
But  — whether    the   Ministers   paw'd  them   toe 

much— 
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(And  you  know  how  they  spoil  whatsoever  they 

touch) 
Or,  whether  Lord  G  —  RGB  (the  young  man  about 

town) 

Has,  by  dint  of  bad  poetry,  written  them  down- 
One  has  certainly  lost  one's  peninsular  rage, 
And  the  only  stray  Patriot  seen  for  an  age 
Has  been  at  such  places  (think,  how  the  fit  cools) 
As  old  Mrs.  V H'S  or  Lord  L — v — RP — L'S  I 

But,  in  short,  my  dear,  names  like  WINTZTSCHIT- 

STOPSCHINZOUDHOFF 

Are  the  only  things  now  make  an  ev'ning  go  smooth 

off— 

So,  get  me  a  Russian — till  death  I'm  your  debtor — 
If  he  brings  the  whole  Alphabet,    so  much  the 

better : 

And  —  Lord  !   if  he  would  but,  in  character,  sup 
Off  his  fish-oil  and  candles,  he'd  quite  set  me  up ! 

An  revoir,  my  sweet  girl  —  I  must  leave  you   in 

haste  — 
Little  GI/NTER  has  brought  me  the  Liqueurs  to 

taste. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 

By  the  bye,  have  you  found  any  friend  that  can 

construe 

That  Latin  account,  t'other  day,  of  a  Monster?* 
If  we  can't  get  a  Russian,   and  that  thing  in  Latia 
Be  not  too  improper,  I  think  I'll  bring  that  in. 


LETTER  VI. 

FROM   ABDALLAH,  f  IN  LONDON,  TO   MOHASSAN, 
IN   ISPAHAN. 

WHILST  thou,  MOHASSAN,  (happy  thou  !} 
Dost  daily  bend  thy  loyal  brow 

*  Alluding,  I  suppose,  to  the  Latin  Advertisement  of  a 
LUSIKS  Naturae  in  the  Newspapers  lately. 

•j-  I  have  made  many  inquiries  about  this  Persian  gentle- 
man, but  cannot  satisfactorily  ascertain  who  he  is.  From 
his  notions  of  Religious  Liberty,  however,  I  conclude  that 
he  is  an  importation  of  Ministers  5  and  he  is  arrived  just  in 

lime  to  assist  the  P E  and  Mr.  L — CK — E  in  their  new 

Oriental  Plan  of  Reform.  —  See  the  second  of  these  Letters. 
— How  Abdallah's  epistle  to  Ispahan  found  its  way  into  the 
Twopenny  Post-Bag  'is  more  than  I  can  pretend  to  account 
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Before  our  King— our  Asia's  treasure! 

Nutmeg  of  Comfort !  Rose  of  Pleasure  !  — 

And  bear'st  as  many  kicks  and  bruises 

As  the  said  Rose  and  Nutmeg  chooses ;  — 

Thy  head  still  near  the  bowstring's  borders^ 

And  but  left  on  till  further  orders  !  — 

Through  London  streets,  with  turban  fair, 

And  caftan,  floating  to  the  air, 

I  saunter  on  —  the  admiration 

Of  this  short-coated  population — • 

This  sew'd-up  race  —  this  button'd  nation  — 

Who,  while  they  boast  their  laws  so  free, 

Leave  not  one  limb  at  liberty, 

But  live,  with  all  their  lordly  speeches, 

The  slaves  of  buttons  and  tight  breeches  ! 

Yet,  though  they  thus  their  knee-pans  fetter, 
(They're  Christians,  and  they  know  no  better)  * 
In  some  things  they're  a  thinking  nation — 
And,  on  Religious  Toleration, 
I  own  I  like  their  potions  quite, 
They  are  so  Persian  and  so  right ! 

*  «  C'est  un  honne'te  homme,  »  said  a  Turkish  governor 
of  De  Ruyter,  «  c'cst  grand  dommage  quil  soit  Chretien.  » 
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You  know  our  SUNNITES,*  hateful  dogs  ! 
Whom  every  pious  SHIITE  flogs 
Or  longs  to  flogf — 'tis  true,  they  pray 
To  God,  but  in  an  ill-bred  way  ; 
With  neither  arms,  nor  legs,  nor  faces 
Stuck  in  their  right,  canonic  places  !  § 
'Tis  true,  they  worship  ALI'S  name  —  ** 
Their  Heav'n  and  ours  are  just  the  same— - 
(A  Persian's  Heav'n  is  eas'ly  made, 
'Tis  but — black  eyes  and  lemonade.) 

*  Sunnites  and  Shiites  are  the  two  leading  sects  into  which 
the  Mahometan  world  is  divided ;  and  they  have  gone  on 
cursing  and  persecuting  each  other,  without  any  intermission, 
for  about  eleven,  hundred  years.  The  Sunni  is  the  estab- 
lished sect  in  Turkey,  and  the  Shia  in  Persia;  and  the  dif- 
ferences between  them  turn  chiefly  upon  those  important 
points,  which  our  pious  friend  Abdallah,  in  the  true  spirit  of 
Shiile  Ascendancy,  reprobates  in  this  Letter. 

T  «Les  Sunnites,  qui  etaient  comme  les  Catholiques  de 
Musulmanisme.  »  —  D'Herbelot. 

§  «  In  contradistinction  to  the  Sounis,  who  in  their  pray- 
ers cross  their  hands  on  the  lower  part  of  the  breast,  the 
Schiahs  drop  their  arms  in  straight  lines  j  and  as  the  Sounis, 
at  certain  periods  of  the  prayer,  press  their  foreheads  on 
the  ground  or  carpet,  the  Schiahs,  etc.  etc.  » —  Forster''s 
p^oyage. 

*'f  «  Les  Turcs  ne  de'tes tent  pas  Ali  rcciproquemenlj  an 
coutraire  Us  le  reconnaissent,  etc.  etc.  » —  Chardin. 
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Yet — though  we've  tried  for  centuries  back  — 

We  can't  persuade  the  stubborn  pack, 

By  bastinadoes,  screws,  or  nippers, 

To  wear  th'  established  pea-green  slippers!  * 

Then  —  only  think — the  libertines! 

They  wash  their  toes — they  comb  their  chins  f 

With  many  more  such  deadly  sins  ! 

And  (what's  the  worst,  though  last  I  rank  it) 

Believe  the  Chapter  of  the  Blanket ! 

Yet,  spite  of  tenets  so  flagitious, 
(Which  must,  at  bottom,  be  seditious; 
As  no  man  living  would  refuse 
Green  slippers,  but  from  treasonous  views } 
Nor  wash  his  toe's,  but  with  intent 
To  overturn  the  government ! ) 
Such  is  our  rnild  and  tolerant  way, 
We  only  curse1  them  twice  a-day, 
(According  to  a  Form  that's  set) 

*  «  The  Shiites  wear  green  slippers,  which  the  Sunnitcs 
consider  as  a  great  abomination.  » — Mariti, 

•J-  For  these  points  of  difference,  as  well  as  for  the  Chap- 
ter of  the  Blanket,  I  must  refer  the  reader  (not  having 
t'je  book  by  me)  to  Picart's  Accouut  of  the  Mahometan 
Sects. 
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And,  far  from  torturing,  only  let 

All  orthodox  believers  beat  'em, 

And  twitch  their  beards,  where'er  they  meet  'em. 

As  to  the  rest,  they're  free  to  do 
Whate'er  their  fancy  prompts  them  to, 
Provided  they  make  nothing  of  it 
Tow'rds  rank  or  honour,  power  or  profit; 
Which  things,  we  nat'rally  expect, 
Belong  to  us,  the  Established  sect, 
Who  disbelieve  (the  Lord  be  thanked  ! ) 
Th'  aforesaid  Chapter  of  the  Blanket. 

The  same  mild  views  of  Toleration 
Inspire,  I  find,  this  button'd  nation, 
Whose  Papists  (full  as  giv'n  to  rogue, 
And  only  Sunnites  with  a  brogue) 
Fare  just  as  well,  with  all  their  fussr      ^ 
As  rascal  Sunnites  do  with  us. 

The  tender  Gazel  I  inclose 
Is  for  my  love,  my  Syrian  Rose — 
Take  it,  when  night  begins  to  fall, 
And  throw  it  o'er  her  mother's  wall. 
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GAZEL. 

Rememberest  thou  the  hour  we  past, 
That  hour,  the  happiest  and  the  last !  — 
Oh !  not  so  sweet  the  Siha  thorn 
To  summer  bees,  at  break  of  morn, 
Not  half  so  sweet,  through  dale  and  dell, 
To  Camels'  ears  the  tinkling  bell, 
As  is  the  soothing  memory 
Of  that  one  precious  hour  to  me  ! 

How  can  we  live,  so  far  apart  ? 
Oh  I  why  not  rather  heart  to  heart, 

United  live  and  die  — 
Like  those  sweet  birds,  that  fly  together, 
With  feather  always  touching  feather, 

Link'd  by  a  hook  and  eye  !  * 

*  This  will  appear  strange  to  an  Er_glish  reader,  bat  it  is 
literally  translated  from  Abdallah's  Persian,  and  the  curious 
bird  to  which  he  alludes  is  the  Juftak,  of  which  I  find  the 
following  account  in  Richardson. — «  A  sort  of  bird,  that  is 
said  to  have  but  one  wing  5  on  the  opposite  side  to  which  the 
male  has  a  hook  and  the  female  a  ring,  so  that,  when  they 
fly,  they  are  fastened  together. » 
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LETTER  VII. 

TROM   MESSES.    L — CR — GT — V   AND    CO. 
TO ,   ESQ.  * 

PER  Post,  Sir,  we  send  your  MS. — look'd  it  thro'-— 
Yery  sorry — but  can't  undertake — 'twouldn't  do. 
Clever  work,  Sir  !  —  would  get  up  prodigiously 

well  — 

Its  only  defect  is — it  never  would  sell  I 
And  though  Statesmen  may  glory  in  being  un- 

boughtt 
In  an  Author,  we  think,  Sir,  that's  rather  a  fault. 

Hard  times,  Sir,  —  most  books  are  too  dear  to  be 

read — 

Though  the  gold  of  Good-sense  and  Wit's  small- 
change  are  fled, 

Yet  the  paper  we  Publishers  pass,  in  their  stead, 
Rises  higher  each  day,  and  ('tis  frightful  to  think  it) 
Not  even  such  names  as  F — TZG — R — D'S  can  sink  it  I 

*  From  motives  of  delicacy,  and,  indeed,  of  felJow-Jeel- 
ing,  I  suppress  the  name  of  the  Author,  whose  rejected  ma- 
nuscript was  iuclosed  in  this  letter.  — See  the  Appendix. 
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However,  Sir — if  you're  for  trying  again, 
And  at  somewhat  that's  vendible — we  are  your 
men. 

Since  the  Chevalier  C — RR  took  to  marrying  lately, 
The  Trade  is  in  want  of  a  Traveller  greatly  — 
No  job,    Sir,    more   easy  —  your    Country    once 

plann'd, 

A  month  aboard  ship  and  a  fortnight  on  land 
Puts  your  Quarto  of  Travels,  Sir,  clean  out  of  hand. 

An  East-India  pamphlet's  a  thing  that  would  tell—- 
And a  lick  at  the  Papists  is  sure  to  sell  well. 
Or  —  supposing  you've  nothing  original  in  you  — 
Write  Parodies,  Sir,  and  such  fame  it  will  win  you, 
You'll  get  to  the  Blue-stocking  Routs  of  ALB-N-A  !  * 
(Mind  —  not  to  her  dinners  —  a  second-hand  Muse 
Mustn't  think  of  aspiring  to  mess  with  the  Blues.} 
Or — in  case  nothing  else  in  this  world  you  can  do — 
The  deuce  is  iu't,  Sir,  if  you  cannot  review! 

*  This  alludes,  I  believe,  to  a  curious  correspondence, 
which  is  said  to  have  passed  lately  between  ALB — N — A, 
Countess  of  B — CK.— cu — MS — E,  and  a  certain  ingenious 
Parodist. 
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Should  you  feel  any  touch  of  poetical  glow, 
We've  a  Scheme  to  suggest  —  Mr.  Sc — TT,  you 

must  know, 
(Who,  we're  sorry  to  say  it,  now  works  for  tlie 

Row*} 

Having  quitted  the  Borders,  to  seek  new  renown, 
Is  coming,  by  long  Quarto  stages,  to  Town  j 
And  beginning  with  ROKEBY  (the  job's  sure  to  pay) 
Means  to  do  all  the  Gentlemen's  Seats  on  the  way. 
Now,  the  Scheme  is  (though  none  of  our  hackneys 

can  beat   him) 

To  start  a  fresh  Poet  through  Highgate  to  meet  him ; 
Who,  by  means  of  quick  proofs — no  revises  — 

long  coaches — 

May  do  a  few  Villas,  before  Sc — TT  approaches  — 
Indeed,  if  our  Pegasus  be  not  curst  shabby, 
He'll  reach,  without  found'ring,  at  least  WOBURN- 

ABBEY. 

Such,  Sir,  is  our  plan  —  if  you're  up  to  the  freak, 
JTis  a  match  !  and  we'll  put  you  in  training  next 

week — 

*  Paternoster  Row 
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At  present,  no  more  —  in  reply  to  tins  Letter,  a 
Line  will  oblige  very  much 

Your's,  et  cetera. 
Temple  of  the  Muses. 


LETTER  VIII 


FROM   COLONEL    TH M S    TO    — 

— ,    ESQ. 

COTVIE  to  our  Fete,  *  and  bring  with  thee 
Thy  newest,  best  embroidery  ! 
Come  to  our  Fete,  and  show  again 
That  pea-green  coat,  thou  pint  of  men  ! 
Which  charm'd  all  eyes,  that  last  survey'd  it; 

When  B L'S  self  inquir'd  «  who  made  it  ?  » 

When  Cits  came  wond'ring,  from  the  East, 
And  thought  thee  Poet  P\E  at  least! 

Oh  !  come — (if  haply  'tis  thy  week 
For  looking  pale)  —  with  paly  cheek  ; 
Though  more  we  love  thy  roseate  days, 
When  the  rich  rouge-pot  pours  its  blaze 

*  This  Letter  inclosed  a  Card  for  the  Grand  Fete  on 
5th  of  February. 
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Full  o'er  thy  face,  and,  amply  spread,- 
Tips  ev'n  thy  whisker-tops  with  red  — 
Like  the  last  tints  of  dying  Day 
That  o'er  some  darkling  grove  delay  I 

Bring  thy  best  lace,  thou  gay  Philander  I 
(That  lace,  like  H — RRY  AL — x — ND — R, 
Too  precious  to  be  wash'd)  —  thy  rings, 
Thy  seals — in  short,  thy  prettiest  things! 
Put  all  thy  wardrobe's  glories  on, 
And  yield,  in  frogs  and  fringe,  to  none 
But  the  great  R — G — T'S  self  alone  I 
Who  —  by  particular  desire  — 
For  that  night  only,  means  to  hire 
A  dress  from  ROMEO  C — TES,  Esquire  — 
Something  between  ('twere  sin  to  hack  it) 
The  Romeo  robe  and  Hobby  jacket ! 
Hail,  first  of  Actors  !  *  best  of  R — G — TS  ! 

*  Quern  tu,  Melpomene,  scniel 

INascentem  placido  lumine,  videris,  etc.  — Horat. 

The  Man,  upon  whom  thou  hast  deign'd  to  look  funny, 
Thou  great  Tragic  Muse  !  at  the  hour  of  his  birth  — 

Let  them  say  what  they  will,  that's  the  man  for  my  money. 
Give  others  thy  tears,  but  let  me  have  thy  mirth  ! 
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Born  for  each  other's  fond  allegiance  ! 
Both  gay  Lotharios  —  both  good  dressers  — 
Of  Serious  Farce  both  learn'd  Professors  — 
Both  circled  round,  for  use  or  show, 
With  cock's-combs,  wheresoe'er  they  go  I 
Thou  know'st  the  time,  thou  man  of  lore  I 
It  takes  to  chalk  a  ball-room  floor  — 
Thou  know'st  the  time,  too,  well-a-day  ! 
It  takes  to  dance  that  chalk  away.  * 
The  Ball-room  opens  —  far  and  nigh 
Comets  and  suns  beneath  us  lie  ; 
O'er  snowy  moons  and  stars  we  walk, 
And  the  floor  seems  a  sky  of  chalk  ! 
But  soon  shall  fade  the  bright  deceit, 
When  many  a  maid,  with  busy  feet 
That  sparkle  in  the  Lustre's  ray, 
O'er  the  white  path  shall  bound  and  play 

The  assertion  that  follows,  however,  is  not  verified  iu   the 
instance  before  us. 

Ilium 

•  non  cquus  impiger 

Curru  ducet  A  chaico. 

*  To  those,  who  neither  go  to  balls  nor  read  the  Morning 
Post,  it  may  be  necessary  to  mention  that  the  floors  of  Ball- 
rooms, in  general,  are  chalked,  for  safety  and  for  ornament, 
vith  various  fanciful  devices. 
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Like  Nymphs  along  the  Milky  Way  !  — 
At  every  step  a  star  is  fled, 
And  suns  grow  dim  beneath  their  tread  ! 
So  passeth  life  —  (thus  Sc — TT  would  write, 
And  spinsters  read  him  with  delight)  — 
Hours  are  not  feet,  yet  hours  trip  on, 
Time  is  not  chalk,  yet  time's  soon  gone  I  * 

But,  hang  this  long  digressive  flight! 
I  meant  to  say,  thou'lt  see,  that  night, 
What  falsehood  rankles  in  their  hearts, 

Who  say  the  P E  neglects  the  arts  — 

Neglects  the  arts  ! — no  ST- G  !  no; 

Thy  Cupids  answer  «  'tis  not  so ;  » 
And  every  floor,  that  night,  shall  tell 
How  quick  thou  daubest,  and  how  well ! 
Shine  as  thou  may'st  in  French  vermillion, 
Thou'rt  best — beneath  a  French  cotillion; 
And  still  com'st  off,  whate'er  thy  faults, 
With  flying  colours  in  a  Waltz  ! 

*  Hearts  are  not  flint,  yet  flints  are  rent, 

Hearts  are  not  steel,  yet  steel  is  bent. 

After  all,  however,  Mr.  Sc — tt  may  well  say  to  the  Colonel, 
(and,  indeed,  to  much  better  wags  than  the  Colonel,) 
tj  ft 
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jSor  need'st  thou  mourn  the  transient  date 
To  thy  best  works  assign'd  by  fate  — 
While  some  chef-d'oeuvres  live  to  weary  one, 
Thine  boast  a  short  life  and  a  merry  one  j 
Their  hour  of  glory  past  and  gone 
With  «  Molly,  put  the  kettle  on  !  >» 

But,  bless  my  soul !  I've  scarce  a  leaf 
Of  paper  left —  so,  must  be  brief. 

This  festive  Fete,  in  fact  will  be 
The  former  Fete's  fac-simile  ;  * 
The  same  long  Masquerade  of  Rooms, 
Trick'd  in  such  different,  quaint  costumes, 
(These,  P — RT — R,  are  thy  glorious  works  !) 
You'd  swear  Egyptians,  Moors  and  Turks, 
Bearing  Good-Taste  some  deadly  malice, 
Had  clubb'd  to  raise  a  Pic-Nic  Palace  j 
And  each,  to  make  the  oglio  pleasant, 
Had  sent  a  State-Room  as  a  present !  — 
The  savaefauteuils  and  girondoles  — 

*  «  C — rl — t — n  H e  will  exhibit  a  complete  fac-simile, 

in  respect  to  interior  ornament,  to  what  it  did  at  the  last 
Fe'te.  The  same  splendid  draperies,  etc.  etc,  » —  Morning 
Post. 
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The  same  gold  Asses,*  pretty  souls ! 

That,  in  this  rich  and  classic  dome, 

Appear  so  perfectly  at  home  ! 

The  same  bright  river  'mongst  the  dishes , 

But  not — ah  I  not  the  same  dear  fishes  — 

Late  hours  and  claret  kill'd  the  old  ones!  — 

So,  'stead  of  silver  and  of  gold  ones, 

(It  being  rather  hard  to  raise 

Fish  of  that  specie  now-a-days) 

Some  Sprats  have  been,  by  Y — HM — TH'S  wish,- 

Promoted  into  Silver  Fish, 

And  Gudgeons  (so  V — NS — TT — T  told 

The  R — G — T)  are  as  good  as  Gold  ! 

So,  pr'ythee,  come  —  our  Fete  will  be 
But  half  a  Fete,  if  wanting  thee  ! 

J.  T. 

*  The  salt-cellars  on  the  P— — E'S  own  table  were  in 
form  of  an  Ass  with  panniers. 
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TRIFLES. 

THE  INSURRECTION  OF  THE  PAPERS. 

A  DREAM. 

«  It  would  be  impossible  for  his  Royal  Highness  to  dis- 
engage his  person  from  the  accumulating  pile  of  papers  that 
encompassed  it.  » 

Lord  CASTLEREAGH'S  Speech  upon  Colonel 
M'MAHow's  Appointment. 

J-JAST  night  I  toss'd  and  turn'd  in  bed, 
But  could  not  sleep — at  length  I  said 
«  I'll  think  of  Viscount  C — STL — R — GH, 
«  And  of  his  speeches — that's  the  way.  » 
And  so  it  was,  for  instantly 
I  slept  as  sound  as  sound  could  be. 
And  then  I  dream'd — oh  frightful  dream ! 
FUSELI  has  no  such  theme; 

never  wrote  or  borrow'd 

Any  horror,  half  so  horrid ! 

Methought  the  P E,  in  whisker'd  state, 
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Before  me  at  his  breakfast  sate ; 

On  one  side  lay  unread  Petitions, 

On  t'other,  Hints  from  five  Physicians — 

Here  tradesmen's  bills,  official  papers, 

Notes  from  my  Lady,  drams  for  vapours — 

There  plans  of  saddles,  tea  and  toast, 

Death-warrants  and  the  Morning  Post. 

When  lo !  the  Papers,  one  and  all, 

As  if  at  some  magician's  call, 

Began  to  flutter  of  themselves 

From  desk  and  table,  floor  and  shelves, 

And,  cutting  each  some  different  capers, 

Advanc'd,  oh  Jacobinic  papers  ! 

As  though  they  said  «  our  sole  design  is 

«  To  suffocate  his  Royal  Highness !  » 

The  Leader  of  this  vile  sedition 

Was  a  huge  Catholic  Petition, 

With  grievances  so  full  and  heavy, 

It  threaten'd  worst  of  all  the  bevy. 

Then  Common  Hall  Addresses  came 

In  swaggering  sheets,  and  took  their  aim 

Right  at  the  R — g — t's  well-dress'd  head, 

As  if  determined  to  be  read ! 
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Next  Tradesmen's  Bills  began  to  fly,. 
And  Tradesmen's  Bills,  we  know,  mount  high; 
Nay  ev'n  Death-Warrants  thought  they'd  best 
Be  lively  too,  and  join  the  rest. 

But,  oh  the  basest  of  defections ! 
His  Letter  about  «  predilections  » — • 
His  own  dear  Letter,  void  of  grace, 
Now  flew  up  in  its  parent's  face ! 
Shock'd  with  this  breach  of  filial  duty, 
He  just  could  murmur  «  et  Tu  Brute?  » 
Then  sunk,  subdued  upon  the  floor 
At  Fox's  bust,  to  rise  no  morel 

I  wak'd — and  pray'd,  with  lifted  hand, 
«  Oh!  never  may  this  Dream  prove  true; 

«  Though  Paper  overwhelms  the  land, 
«  Let  it  not  crush  the  Sovereign  too!  « 


PARODY 

OF    A    CELEBRATED    LETTER. 

AT  length,  dearest  FREDDY,  the  moment  is  nigh, 
When,  with  P — RC — v — L'S  leave,  I  may  throw  my 

chains  by; 
VOL.  n.  8 
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And,  as  time  now  is  precious,  the  first  thing  I  do, 
Is  to  sit  down  and  write  a  wise  letter  to  you. 


* 

¥ 

¥ 

* 

¥ 

¥ 
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¥ 

¥ 
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I  meant  before  now  to  have  sent  you  this  Letter, 
But  Y — RM — TH  and  I  thought  perhaps  'twould  be 

better 

To  wait  till  the  Irish  affairs  were  decided — 
That  is,  till  both  Houses  had  prosed  and  divided, 
With  all  due   appearance    of   thought   and   di- 
gestion — 
For,  though  H — RTF — RD  House  had  long  settled 

the  question, 

I  thought  it  but  decent,  between  me  and  you, 
That  the  two  other  Houses  should  settle  it  too. 

I  need  not  remind  you  how  cursedly  bad 
Our  affairs  were  all  looking,  when  Father  went 

mad  ; 
A  strait  waistcoat  on  him  and  restrictions  on  me, 
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A  more  limited  Monarchy  could  not  well  be. 
I  was  call'd  upon  then,  in  that  moment  of  puzzle, 
To  choose  my  own  Minister  —  just  as  they  muzzle 
A  playful  young  bear,  and  then  mock  his  disaster, 
By  bidding  him  choose  out  his  own  dancing-master. 

I  thought  the  best  way,  as  a  dutiful  son, 
Was  to  do  as  Old  Royalty's  self  would  have  done. 
So  I  sent  word  to  say,  I  would  keep  the  whole 

batch  in, 
The  same   chest  of  tools,  without  cleansing  or 

patching ; 

For  tools  of  this  kind,  like  MARTINUS'S  sconce,* 
Would  lose  all  their  beauty,  if  purified  once  -, 
And  think  —  only  think  —  if  our  Father  should 

find, 

Upon  graciously  coming  again  to  his  mind, 
That  improvement  had  spoil'd  any  favourite  ad- 
viser— 

That  R — SE  was  grown  honest,  or  W — STM— RE- 
L — ND  wiser— 

*  The  antique  shield  of  Martians  Sci  iblerus,  which,  upon 
scouring,  turned  out  to  be  only  an  old  Sconce. 
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That  R — D — R  was,   ev'n   by  one   twinkle,   the 

brighter  — 
Or  L — v — RP — L'S   speeches   but   half    a    pound 

lighter —    * 

What  a  shock  to  his  old  royal  heart  it  would  be ! 
No  ! — far  were  such  dreams  of  improvement  from 

me : 
And  it  pleased  me  to  find,  at  the  house,  where, 

you  know, 
There's  such   good    mutton   cutlets,   and   strong 

curafoa,* 

That  the  Marchioness  call'd  me  a  duteous  old  boy, 
And  my  Y — RM — TH'S  red  whiskers  grew  redder 

for  joy! 

You  know,    my  dear  FREDDY,   how  oft,  if  I 

•would, 
By  the  law  of  last  Sessions  I  might  have  done 

good. 

I  might  have  withheld  these  political  noodles 
From  knocking  their  heads  against  hot  Yankee 

Doodles ; 
I  might  have  told  Ireland  I  pitied  her  lot, 

*  The  letter-writer's  favourite  luncheon. 
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Might  have  sooth'd  her  with  hope  —  but  you  know 

I  did  not. 
And  nay  wish  is,  in  truth,  that  the  best  of  old 

fellows 
Should   not,   on    recovering,   have    cause  to   be 

jealous, 

But  find  that,  while  he  has  been  laid  on  the  shelf, 
We've  been  all  of  us  nearly  as  mad  as  himself. 
You  smile  at  my  hopes  —  but  the  Doctors  and  I, 
Are  the  last  that  can  think  the  K—  NG  ever  will  die  ! 

A  new  era's  arriv'd  —  though  you'd  hardly  be- 

lieve it  — 
And  all  things,  of  course,  must  be  new  to  re- 

ceive it. 
New  villas,  new  fetes  (which  ev'n  WAITHMA^  at- 

tends) — 

New  saddles,  new  helmets,  and  —  why  not  new 
friends  ? 


I  repeat  it  «  New  Friends  »  —  for  I  cannot  describe 
The  delight  I  am  in  with  this  P  —  RC  —  v  —  L  tribe. 
Such  capering!  —  Such  vapouring!  —  Such  rigour 
—  Such  vigour! 
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North,  South,  East,  and  West,  they  have  cut  such 

a  figure, 
That  soon  they  will  bring  the  whole  world  round 

our  ears, 
And  leave  us    no   friends  — but  Old   Nick   and 

Algiers. 
When  I  think  of  the  glory  they've  beam'd  on  my 

chains, 

'Tis  enough  quite  to  turn  my  illustrious  brains  I 
It  is  true  we  are  bankrupts  in  commerce  and 

riches, 
But    think    how    we    furnish    our    Allies    with 

breeches  ! 
We've  lost  the   warm   hearts  of  the  Irish,   'tis 

granted, 

But  then  we've  got  Java,  an  island  much  wanted, 
To  put  the  last  lingering  few  who  remain, 
Of  the  Walcheren  warriors,  out  of  their  pain. 
Then  how  WELLINGTON  fights !  and  how  squabbles 

his  brother ! 

For  Papists  the  one,  and  with  Papists  the  other ; 
One  crushing  NAPOLEON  by  taking  a  City, 
While  t'other  lays  waste  a  whole  Cath'lic  Com- 
mittee ! 
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Oh  deeds  of  renown  !  — shall  I  boggle  or  flinch, 
With  such  prospects  before  me?  by  Jove,  not  an 

inch. 

No — let  England's  affairs  go  to  rack,  if  they  will, 
We'll  look  after  th'  affairs  of  the  Continent  still, 
And,  with  nothing  at  home  but  starvation  and 

riot, 

Find  Lisbon  in  bread,  and  keep  Sicily  quiet. 
I  am  proud  to  declare  I  have  no  predilections, 
My  heart  is  a  sieve,  where  some  scatter'd  affections 
Are  just  danc'd  about  for  a  moment  or  two, 
And  the  finer  they  are,  the  more  sure  to  run 

through : 
Neither  have  I  resentments,  nor  wish  there  should 

come  ill 
To   mortal  —  except   (now  I    think  on't)    BEAU 

BR — MM — L, 

Who  threaten'd  last  year,  in  a  superfine  passion, 
To  cut  me,  and  bring  the  old  K — NG  into  fashion. 
This  is  all  I  can  lay  to  my  conscience  at  present, 
When  such  is  my  temper,  so  neutral,  so  pleasant, 
So  royally  free  from  all  troublesome  feelings, 
So  little  encumber'd  by  faith  in  my  dealings, 
(And  that  I'm  consistent  the  world  will  allow, 
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What  I  was  at  Newmarket,  the  same  I  am  now,) 
When  such.are  my  merits  (you  know  I  hate  crack- 


I  hope,  like  the  Vender  of  Best  Patent  Blacking, 
«  To  meet  with  the  gen'rous  and  kind  approbation 
«  Of  a  candid,  enlighten'd,  and  liberal  nation.  » 
By  the  bye,  ere  I  close  this  magnificent  Letter, 
(No  man,    except  POLE,    could  have  writ  you  a 

better,) 
'Twould  please  me  if  those,  whom  I've  humbug'd 

so  long 
With  the  notion  (good  men  I)  that  I  knew  right 

from  wrong, 
Would   a  few  of  them  join  me  —  mind,  only  a 

few  — 

To  let  too  much  light  in  on  me  never  would  do  ; 
But  even  GREY'S  brightness  shan't  make  me  afraid, 
While  I've  C  —  MD  —  N  and  ELD  —  N  to  fly  to  for 

shade  ; 
Nor  will  HOLLAND'S  clear  intellect  do  us  much 

harm, 
While    there's   W  —  STM  —  REL—  :ND    near   him   to 

weaken  the  charm. 
As  for  MOIRA'S  high  spirit,  if  aught  can  subdue  it, 
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Sure  joining  with  H — RTF — RD   and  Y — RM — TH 

will  do  it ! 
Between  R — D — R  and  WH — RT — N  let  SHERIDAN 

sit, 
And  their  fogs  will  soon  quench  even  SHERIDAN'S 

wit; 

And  against  all  the  pure  public  feeling  that  glows 
Ev'n   in  WHITBREAD    himself    we've   a   Host    in, 

G — RGE  R — SE  ! 
So,  in  short,  if  they  wish  to  have  Places,  they 

may, 
And  I'll  thank  you  to  tell  all  these  matters  to 

GREY, 
Who,  I  doubt  not,  will  write  (as  there's  no  time 

to  lose,) 

By  the  twopenny  post  to  tell  GRENVILLE  the  news ; 
And  now,  dearest  FRED,  (though  I've  no  predi- 
lection,) 
Believe  me  your's  always  with  truest  affection. 

P.  S.  A  copy  of  this  is  to  P — RC — L  going — 
Good  Lord  !  how  St.  Stephen's  will  ring  with  his 
crowing! 
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ANACREONTIC  TO  A  PLUMASSIER, 

FINE  and  feathery  artisan ! 
Best  of  Plumists,  if  you  can, 
With  your  art  so  far  presume, 

Make  for  me  a  P E'S  Plume — 

Feathers  soft  and  feathers  rare, 
Such  as  suits  a  P E  to  wear ! 

First,  thou  downiest  of  men ! 
Seek  me  out  a  fine  Pea-hen  ; 
Such  a  Hen,  so  tall  and  grand, 
As  by  Juno's  side  might  stand, 
If  there  were  no  Cocks  at  hand  ! 
Seek  her  feathers,  soft  as  down, 

Fit  to  shine  on  P E'S  crown  ; 

If  thou  canst  not  find  them,  stupid  ! 
Ask  the  way  of  PRIOR'S  Cupid. 

Ranging  these  in  order  due, 
Pluck  me  next  an  old  Cuckoo ; 
Emblem  of  the  happy  fates 
Of  easy  kind,  cornuted  mates! 
Pluck  him  well  —  be  sure  you  do  — 
Who  wouldn't  be  an  old  Cuckoo, 
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Thus  to  have  his  plumage  blest, 
Beaming  on  a  R — y — 1  crest? 

Bravo,  Plumist! — now  what  bird 
Shall  we  find  for  Plume  the  third? 
You  must  get  a  learned  Owl, 
Bleakest  of  black-letter  fowl  — 
Bigot  bird,  that  hates  the  light, 
Foe  to  all  that's  fair  and  bright ! 
Seize  his  quills,  (so  form'd  to  pen 
Books,  that  shun  the  search  of  men  ; 
Books,  that,  far  from  every  eye, 
In  «  swelter'd  venom  sleeping  »  lie  I) 
Stick  them  in  between  the  two, 
Proud  Pea-hen  and  old  Cuckoo. 

Now  you  have  the  triple  feather, 
Bind  the  kindred  steins  together 
With  a  silken  tie,  whose  hue 
Once  was  brilliant  Buff  and  Blue; 
Sullied  now  —  alas  how  much  ! 
Only  fit  for  Y — RM — TH'S  touch. 

There — enough — thy  task  is  done; 
Present  worthy  G GE'S  Son  ! 
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Now,  beneath,  in  letters  neat, 
Write  «  I  SERVE  »  and  all's  complete, 

EXTRACTS 

FROM   THE   DIARY   OF   A  POLITICIAN. 

W^ednesday. 

THROUGH  M — NCH — ST — R  Square  took  a   canter 

just  now — 

Met  the  old  yellow  chariot,  and  made  a  low  bow. 
This  I  did,   of  course,  thinking  'twas  loyal  and 

civil, 

But  got  such  a  look — oh  'twas  black  as  the  devil! 
How  unlucky ! — incog,  he  was  trav'lling  about, 
And  I,  like  a  noodle,  must  go  find  him  out! 

Mem. — when  next  by  the  old  yellow  chariot  I 

ride, 
To  remember  there  is  nothing  Princely  inside. 

Thursday. 

At  Levee  to-day  made  another  sad  blunder — 
What  can  be  come  over  me  lately,  I  wonder? 
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The  P E  was  as  cheerful,  as  if,  all  his  life, 

He  had  never  been  troubled  with  Friends  or   a 

Wife— 
«    Fine  weather,    »    says  he  —  to  whicfr  I,  who 

must  prate, 
Answer'd  «  yes,  Sir,  but  changeable  rather,  of 

late.  » 

He  took  it,  I  fear,  for  he  look'd  somewhat  gruff, 
And  handled  his  new  pair  of  whiskers  so  rough, 
That  before  all  the  courtiers  I  fear'd  they'd  come 

off, 
And  then,  Lord,  how  GERAMB  would  triumphantly 

scoff! 

Mem. — to  buy  for  son  DICKY  some  unguent  or 
lotion 

To  nourish  his  whiskers  —  sure  road  to  promo- 
tion !  * 


*  England  is  not  the  only  country,  where  merit  of  this 
kind  is  noticed  and  rewarded.  «  I  remember,  »  says  Taver- 
nier,  «  to  have  seen  one  of  the  King  of  Persia's  porters,  whose 
mustaches  were  so  long  that  he  could  tie  them  behind  his 
neck,  for  which  reason  he  had  a  double  pension.  » 
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Saturday. 

Last  night  a  Concert— vastly  gay- 
Given  by  Lady  C — STL — R — GH. 
My  Lord  loves  music,  and,  we  know, 
Has  two  strings  always  to  his  bow. 
In  choosing  songs,  the  R — G — T  nam'd 
«  Had  I  a  heart  for  falsehood  fram'd.  » 
While  gentle  H — RTF — »  begg'd  and  pray'd 
For  «  Young  I  am  and  sore  afraid.  » 


EPIGRAM.* 

WHAT  news,  to-day  ? — <•  Oh  !  worse  and  worse — 

«  M — c  is  the  PR E'S  Privy  Purse  !» — 

The  PR CE'S  Purse!  no,  no,  you  fool, 

You  mean  the  PR CE'S  Ridicule  ! 

*  This  is  a  bon-mot,  attributed,  I  know  not  how  truly,  to 
the  PR — c — ss  of  W— ES.     I  have  merely  versified  it. 
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KING  CRACK*  AND  HIS  IDOLS. 

WRITTEN   AFTER    THE    LATE    NEGOCIATION    FOR    A    NEW 
M N STRY. 

KING  CRACK  was  the  best  of  all  possible  Kings, 
(At  least,  so  his  Courtiers  would  swear  to  you 

g!adly,) 
But   CRACK  now  and  then  would    do  het'rodox 

things, 
And,  at  last,  took  to  worshipping  Images  sadly. 

Some   broken-down  IDOLS,   that  long   had  been 

plac'd 

In  his  Father's  old  Cabinet,  pleas'd  him  so  much, 
That  he  knelt  down  and  worshipp'd,  though — 

such  was  his  taste ! — 

They  were  monstrous  to  look  at  and  rotten  to 
touch ! 

*  One  of  those  antediluvian  Princes,  with  whom  Manetho 
and  "Whiston  seem  so  intimately  acquainted.  If  we  had  the 
Memoirs  of  Thoth,  from  which  Manetho  compiled  his  His- 
tory, we  should  find,  I  dare  say,  that  CRACK,  was  only  a 
Regent,  and  that  he,  perhaps,  succeeded  Typhon,  who  (as 
Whiston  says)  was  the  last  King  of  the  Antediluvian  Dy- 
nasty. 
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And   these   were    the    beautiful  Gods   of    KING 

CRACK! — 
Till    his  People,    disdaining   to   worship  such 

things, 
Cried  aloud,  one  and  all,  «  Come,  your  Godships 

must  pack — 
«  You  will  not  do  for  usj  though  you  may  do  for 

Kings.  » 

Then,  trampling  the  gross  IDOLS  under  their  feet, 
They  sent  CRACK,  a  petition,  beginning  «  Great 

«  Caesar ! 

«  We  are  willing  to  worship;  but  only  entreat 
«  That  you'll  find  us  some  decenter  Godheads 
«  than  these  are.  j> 

«  I'll  try,  »  says  KING  CRACK — then  they  furnish'd 

him  models 
Of  better-shap'd  Gods,   but  he  sent  them   all 

back; 
Some  were  chisell'd  too  fine,  some  had  heads  'stead 

of  noddles, 

In  short,    they  were  all   much  too  godlike  for 
CRACK.  ! 
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So  he  took  to  his  darling  old  IDOLS  again, 

And,  just  mending  their  legs  and  new  hronz- 

ing  their  faces, 
In  open  defiance  of  Gods  and  of  men, 

Set   the  monsters  up  grinning    once  more   in 
their  places  ! 


WHAT'S  MY  THOUGHT  LIKE  ? 

Quest.  WHY  is  a  Pump  like  V — sc — ST  C — STL— 
R — GH? 

Answ.  Because  it  is  a  slender  thing  of  wood, 
That  up  and  down  its  awkward  arm  doth  SAvay, 
And  coolly  spout  and  spout  and  spout  away, 

In  one  weak,  washy,  everlasting  flood  I 

EPIGRAM. 

DIALOGUE  BETWEE.V    A    CATHOLIC    DELEGATE    AND    HIS 
R Y L  H GHN SS  THE  D E  OF  C B L D. 

SAID  his  Highness  to  NED,  with  that  grim  face  of 

his, 

«  Why   refuse   us    the    f^eto,     dear    Catholic 
NEDDY?  » — 
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«  Because,  Sir,  »  said  NED,   looking  full    in  his 

phiz, 

«  You're  forbidding  enough,  in  all  conscience, 
already!  » 


WREATHS  FOR  THE  MINISTERS. 

AN   ANACREONTIC. 

HITHER,  FLORA,  Queen  of  Flowers ! 
Haste  thee  from  Old  Brompton's  bowers — 
Or,  (if  sweeter  that  abode) 
From  the  Ring's  well-odour'd  Road, 
Where  each  little  nursery  bud 
Breathes  the  dust  and  quaffs  the  mud  I 
Hither  come,  and  gaily  twine 
Brightest  herbs  and  flowers  of  thine 
Into  wreaths  for  those,  who  rule  us, 
Those,  who  rule  and  (some  say)  fool  us — 
FLORA,  sure,  will  love  to  please 
England's  HOUSEHOLD  DEITIES  !  * 

*  The  ancients,  in  like  manner,  crowned  their  Lares,  or 
Household  Gods.  See  Juvenal,  Sat.  9.  -v.  i38.  —  Plutarch 
too  tells  us  that  Household  Gods  were  then,  as  they  are  now, 
«  much  given  to  War  and  penal  Statutes.  »  gmu#  fats  txi 

•trotyl/nits 
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First  you  must  then,  willy-nilly, 
Fetch  me  many  an  orange  lily — 
Orange  of  the  darkest  dye 
Irish  G — FF — RD  can  supply  ! 
Choose  me  out  the  longest  sprig, 
And  stick  it  in  old  ELD — N'S  wig ! 

Find  me  next  a  Poppy  posy, 
Type  of  his  harangues  so  dozy, 
Garland  gaudy,  dull  and  cool 
For  the  head  of  L — v — RP — L  !  — 
'Twill  console  his  brilliant  brows 
For  that  loss  of  laurel  boughs, 
Which  they  suffer'd  (what  a  pity) 
On  the  road  to  Paris  City. 

Next,  our  C — STL — R — GH  to  crown, 
Bring  me,  from  the  County  DOWN, 
Wither'd  Shamrocks,  which  have  been 
Gilded  o'er,  to  hide  the  green — 
(Such  as  H — DF — T  brought  away 
From  Pali-Mall  last  Patrick's-Day)* 

*  Certain   tinsel   imitations  of   the   Shamrock  which   are 

distributed  by  the  servants  of  C — — n  House  every  Pa- 

[rick's-Day, 
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Stitch  the  garland  through  and  through 
With  shabby  threads  of  every  hue — 
And  as,  Goddess  ! — entre  nous — 
His  Lordship  loves  (though  best  of  men) 
A  little  torture,   now  and  then, 
Crimp  the  leaves,  thou  first  of  Syrens! 
Crimp  them  with  thy  curling-irons. 

That's  enough — away,  away — 
Had  I  leisure,  I  could  say 
How  the  oldest  rose  that  grows 
Must  be  pluck'd  to  deck  Old  R — E — 
How  the  DOCTOR'S  brow  should  smile 
Crown'd  with  wreaths  of  camomile  I 
But  time  presses — to  thy  taste 
I  leave  the  rest,  so,  prithee,  haste  I 


EPIGRAM. 

DIALOGUE    BETWEEN    A    DOWAGER    AND    HER    MAID    ON 
THE   MGHT    OF    LORD    Y — RM Til's   FETE. 

«  I  want  the  Court-Guide  »  said  my  Lady  »  to  look 
« If  the  House,  Seymour  Place,  be  at  3o  or  ao» — 
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«  We've  lost  the  Court-Guide,  Ma'am,  but  here's 

«  the  Red  Boot, 
«  Where  you'll  find,  I  dare  say,  Seymour  PLACES 

«   in  plenty !  » 


HORACE,  ODE  xi.  LIB.  ii. 

FREELY  TRANSLATED  B7  G.  H.  * 

f  COME,  Y — RM — TH,  my  boy,  never  trouble  your 

brains, 

About  what  your  old  croney, 
The  EMPEROR  BONET, 

Is  doing  or  brewing  on  Muscovy's  plains; 
§  Nor  tremble,  my  lad,  at  the  state  of  our  gra- 
naries : 

*  This  and  the  following  are  extracted  from  a  work, 
•which  may,  sometime  or  other,  meet  the  eye  of  the  Public 
— entitled  «  Odes  of  Horace,  done  into  English  by  several 
Persons  of  Fashion.  » 

•J-  Quid  bellicosus  Cantabar  et  Scythes 
Hirpine  Quincti,  cogitet,  Adria 
Divisus  objecto,  remittas 
Quaerere. 

§  Nee  trepides  in  usum 
Poscentis  aevi  pauca. 
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Should  there  come  famine, 
Still  plenty  to  cram  in 

You  always  shall  have,  my  dear  Lord  of  the 
Stannaries ! 

Brisk  let  us  revel,  while  revel  we  may; 
*  For  the  gay  bloom  of  fifty  soon  passes  away, 
And  then  people  get  fat, 
And  infirm,  and — all  that, 
•f  And  a  wig  (I  confess  it)  so  clumsily  sits, 
That  it  frightens  the  little  Loves  out  of  their 
witsj 

§  Thy  whiskers,  too,   Y — RM — TH! — alas,  even 

they, 

Though  so  rosy  they  burn, 
Too  quickly  must  turn 

(What  a  heart-breaking  change  for  thy  whisk- 
ers!) to  GREY. 


Fugit  retro 


Levis  juventas  et  decor. 

•}•  Pellente  lascivos  ainorcs 
Canicie. 

§ neque  uno  Luna  rubens  nitet 

Vutu. 
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*  Then  why,  my  Lord  Warden!  oh!  why  should 

you  fidget 

Your  mind  about  matters  you  don't  under- 
stand? 
Or  why  should  you  write  yourself  down  for  an 

idiot,  i 

Because  «  you,  »  forsooth,  «  have  the  pen  in 
your  hand  !  » 

Think,  think  how  much  better 
Than  scribbling  a  letter, 
(Which  both  you  and  I 
Should  avoid,  by  the  bye,) 

f  How  much  pleasanter  'tis  to  sit  under  the  bust. 
Of  old  CHARLEY,  my  friend  here,  and  drink 

like  a  new  one  ; 
While^CflARLEY  looks  sulky  and  frowns  at  me, 

just 

As  the  Ghost  in  the  Pantomime  frowns  at  Don 
Juan! 

* quid  aeternis  minorem 

Consiliis  animum  fatigas? 

•j-  Cur  non  sub  alta  vel  platano,  vel  hac 
Pinu  jacentes  sic  temere— — — — 
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*  To  crown  us,  Lord  Warden! 

In  C — MB — RL — NO'S  garden 
Grows    plenty    of    Tnonk's  hood  in  venomous 

sprigs  -, 

While  Otto  of  Roses 
Refreshing  all  noses 

Shall  sweetly  exhale  from  our  whiskers  an  dwigs. 
What  youth  of  the  Household  will   cool  our 

Noyau 

In  that  streamlet  delicious, 
That  down  midst  the  dishes, 
All  full  of  good  fishes 
Romantic  doth  flow? — 
§  Or  who  will  repair 

Unto  M Sq e 

And  see  if  the  gentle  Marchesa  be  there  ? 


Canos  odorati  capillos 

Dum  licet,  Assyriaque  nardo 
Potamus  uncti. 

•}•  — — —  Quis  puer  ocyus 
Restinguet  ardentis  Falerni 

Pocula  prcetereunte  lympha? 

§  Quis eliciet  dome 

L)dcn? 
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Go — bid  her  haste  hither, 

*  And  let  her  bring  with  her 

The  newest  No-Popery  Sermon  that's  going — 
f  Ohl  let  her  come,  with  her  dark  tresses  flow- 
ing? 

All  gentle  and  Juvenile,   curly  and  gay, 
In  the  manner   of — ACKERMANN'S  Dresses  for 
May! 

HORACE,  ODE  xxii.  LIB.  i. 

FREELY  TRANSLATED  B\  LORD  ELD N. 

§  THE  man  who  keeps  a  conscience  pure, 
(If  not  his  own,  at  least  his  Prince's,) 
Through  toil  and  danger  walks  secure, 
Looks  big  and  black,  and  never  winces  I 

*  *  No  want  has  he  of  sword  or  dagger, 
Cock'd  hat  or  ringlets  of  GERAMB  ; 

*  eburna  die  age  cam  lyra  (qn.  liar-a) 
Maturet. 

-J-  Ineomtum  Lacaenae 

More  comara  religala  nodum. 
§  Integer  vitae  scelerisque  purus. 
**Nbn  eget  Mauri  jaculis  neque  arcu, 

Nee  venenalis  gtavida  sagiltis 
Fusee,  pharetra. 

VOL.    II.  Q 
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Though  Peers  may  laugh,  and  Papists  swagger, 
He  does  not  care  one  single  d-mn  ! 

*  Whether  midst  Irish  chairmen  going, 
Or  through  St.  Giles's  alleys  dim, 
'Mid  drunken  Sheelahs,  blasting,  blowing, 
No  matter,  'tis  all  one  to  him; 

•j-  For  instance,  I,  one  evening  late, 

Upon  a  gay  vacation  sally, 
Singing  the  praise  of  Church  and  State, 
Got  (God  knows  how)  to  Cranbourne-Alley. 

*•  Sive  per  Syrteis  her  rcstuosas, 
Sive  facturus  per  inhospitalem 
Caucasum,  vel  quae  loca  fabulosus 
Lanibit  Hydaspes. 

The  Noble  Translator  had,  at  first,  laid  the  scene  of  these 
imagined  dangers  of  his  Man  of  Conscience  among  the  Papists 
of  Spain,  and  had  translated  the  words  «  qua:  loca  fabulosus 
lambit  Hydaspes  »  thus  •. —  «  The  fabling  Spaniard  licks  the 
French;  »  but,  recollecting  that  it  is  our  interest  just  now  to 
be  respectful  to  Spanish  Catholics  (though  there  is  certainly 
no  earthly  reason  for  our  being  even  commonly  civil  to  Irish 
ones,)  he  altered  the  passage  as  it  stands  at  present. 

•f  Namque  me  silva  lupus  in  Sabina, 
Dum  meam  canto  Lalagen,  et  ultra 
Terminum  curis  vagor  expcditis 
Fugit  inermem. 
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When  lo  !   an  Irish  Papist  darted 

Across  my  path,  gaunt,  grim  and  big  — 

I  did  but  frown,  and  off  he  started, 
Scar'd  at  me  even  without  my  wig  ! 

*  Yet  a  more  fierce  and  raw-bon'd  dog 

Goes  not  to  Mass  in  Dublin  City, 
Nor  shakes  his  brogue  o'er  Allen's  Bog, 
Nor  spouts  in  Catholic  Committee  ! 

I  cannot  help  calling  the  reader's  attention  to  the  peculiar 
ingenuity  with  which  these  lines  are  paraphrased.  Not  to 
mention  the  happy  conversion  of  the  AVolf  into  a  Papist 
(seeing  that  ROMULUS  was  suckled  by  a  \Volf,  that  Rome 
was  founded  by  ROMULUS,  and  that  the  Pope  has  always 
reigned  at  Rome,)  there  is  something  particularly  neat  in 
supposing  «  ultra  terminum  »  to  mean  vacation-time ;  and 
then  the  modest  consciousness  with  which  the  Noble  and 
Learned  Translator  has  avoided  touching  upon  the  words 
«  curis  expeditis,  »  (or,  as  it  has  been  otherwise  read,  causis 
«  expeditis,  »  and  the  felicitous  idea  of  his  being  «  iiiermis  » 
when  «  without  his  wig,  »  are  altogether  the  most  delectable 
specimens  of  paraphrase  in  our  language. 

*  Quale  portentum  neque  militaris 
Daunia  in  latis  alit  aesculetis, 
N  ec  Jubse  tellus  general,  leonum 
Arida  nutrix. 
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*  Oh  !  place  me  midst  O'RouRKES,  O'TooLEs, 

The  ragged  royal-blood  of  TARA; 

Or  place  where  DICK  M — RT — N  rules 

The  houseless  wilds  of  CONNEMARA  j 

t  Of  Church  and  Slate  I'll  warble  still 

Though   ev'n   DICK  M — RT — N'S    self  should 

grumble ; 

Sweet  Church  and  State,  like  JACK  and  JILL, 
§    So  lovingly  upon  a  hill  — 

Ah  !  ne'er  like  JACK  and   JILL  to  tumble  ! 

*  Pone  me  pigris  ubi  nulla  campis 
Arbor  sestiva  recreatur  aura : 
Quod  latus  mundi,  nebulae,  malusqne 

Jupiter  urget. 

I  must  here  remark,  that  the  said  Dick  M — RT— w  being 
a  very  good  fellow,  it  was  not  at  all  fair  to  make  a  «  malus 
Jupiter  »  of  him. 

•f  Dulce  ridentem  Lalagen  amabo 
Dulce  loquentem. 

§  There  cannot  be  imagined  a  more  happy  illustration  of 
the  inseparability  of  Church  and  State,  and  their  (what  is 
called)  «  standing  and  falling  together,  »  than  this  ancient 
apologue  of  JACK  and  JILL.  JACK,  of  course,  represents  the 
State  in  this  ingenious  little  Allegory. 

JACK  fell  down, 

And  broke  his  Crown, 

And  Jill  came  tumbling  after. 
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EPIGRAM. 

PROM    THE  FRENCH. 

«  I  never  give  a  kiss,  (says  Prue) 

«  To  naughty  man,  for  I  abhor  it.  » 

She  will  not  give  a  kiss,  'tis  true; 

She'll  take  one  though,  and  thank  you  for  it  I 


ON  A  SQUINTING  POETESS. 

To  no  one  Muse  does  she  her  glance  confine, 
But  has  an  eye,  at  once,  to  all  the  Nine  ! 


TO 


Moria  pur  quandovuol,  non  e  bisogna  mular  ni  faccia  ni 
voce  per  esser  un  Angclo.  * 

DIE  when  you  will,  you  need  not  wear 
At  Heaven's  Court  a  form  move  fair 

Than  Beauty  here  on  earth  has  given  ; 
Keep  but  the  lovely  looks  we  see  — 
The  voice  we  hear  —  and  you  will  be 

An  angel  ready-made  for  Heaven  ! 

*  The  words  addressed  by  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury  to 
the  beautiful  Nun  at  Murano.  —  See  his  Life. 
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THE 

JSEW  COSTUME  OF  THE  MINISTERS. 


-'  NOVA    MONSTRA    CREAVIT. 

Ovid  Metamorph.  L.  i.  v.  437. 

HAVING  sent  off  the  troops  of  brave  Major  CAMAC, 
With  a  swinging  horse-tail  at  each  valorous  back, 
And  such  helmets,  God  bless  us  !  as  never  deck'd 

any 

Male  creature  before,  except  Signor  GIOVANNI  — 
«  Let's  see»  said  the  R — G — T  (like  TITUS,  perplex'd 
With  the  duties  of  empire)   «  whom  shall  I  dress 

next  ?  » 

He  looks  in  the  glass  —  but  perfection  is  there, 
Wig,    whiskers,    and    chin-tufts    all    right   to    a 
hair  ;  * 

*  That  model  of  Princes,  the  Emperor  Comthodus,  was 
particularly  luxurious  in  the  dressing  and  ornamenting  of  his 
hair.  His  conscience,  however,  would  not  suffer  him  to  trust 
himself  with  a  barber,  and  he  used,  accordingly,  to  burn  off 
his  beard  — «  timore  tonsoris,  »  says  Lampridius.  (Hist. 
August.  Scriptor.)  The  dissolute  AElius  Verus,  too,  was 
equally  attentive  to  the  decoration  of  his  wig.  (See  Jul. 
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Not  a  single  ex-curl  on  his  forehead  he  traces  — 
For  curls  are  like  Ministers,  strange  as  the  case  is, 
The  falser  they  are,  the  more  firm  in  their  places. 

His  coat  he  next  views —  but  the  coat  who  could 

doubt? 
For  his  Y — RM — TH'S  own  Frenchified  hand  cut  it 

out ; 

Every  pucker  and  seam  were  made  matters  of  state, 
And  a  Grand  Household  Council  was  held  on  each 

plait ! 

Then  whom  shall  he  dress?  shall  he  new-rig  his 

brother 
Great  C — MB — RL — D'S  Duke,  with  some  kickshaw 

or  other  ? 

And  kindly  invent  him  more  Christian-like  shapes 
For  his  feather-bed  neckcloths  and  pillory  capes  ? 
Ah !  no — here  his  ardour  would  meet  with  delays, 
For  the  Duke  had  been  lately  pack'd  up  in  new 

Stays, 

C'apitolin.)  —  Indeed,  this  was  not  the  only  princely  trait  in 
the  character  of  Verus,  as  he  had  likewise  a  most  hearty  and 
dignified  contempt  for  his  Wife.  —  See  Lis  insulting  answer 
to  her  in  Spartianus. 
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So  complete  for  the  winter,  he  saw  very  plain 
'Twould   be   devilish  hard  work  to  unpack  him 
again  ! 

So,  what's  to  be  done? — there's  the    MINISTERS, 

bless  'em  !  — 
As  he  made  the  puppets,  why  shouldn't  he  dress 

'em? 
«  An  excellent  thought! — call  the   tailors  —  be 

«  nimble  — 
«  Let  CUM  bring  his  spy-glass,  and  H — RTF — D  her 

«  thimble  ; 
«  While  Y — RM — TH  shall  give  us,  in  spite  of  all 

«  quizzers, 
«  The  last  Paris  cut  with  his  true  Gallic  scissars.  » 

So  saying,  he  calls  C — STL — R — GH,  and  the  rest 
Of  his  heaven-born  statesmen,   to  come  and  be 

drest. 

While  Y — RM — TH,  with  snip-like  and  brisk  ex- 
pedition, 

Cuts  up,  all  at  once,  a  large  Cath'lic  Petition 
In  long  tailors'  measures,  (the  P — E  crying  «  well- 
done  ! ») 
And  first  puts  in  hand  my  Lord  Chancellor  ELD— N. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

BETWEEN  A  LADY  AND  GENTLEMAN,  L'PON  THE  ADVAN- 
TAGE OF  (WHAT  is  CALLED)  «  HAVING  LAW  ON  ONE'S 
SIDE.  » 


THE  GENTLEMAN'S  PROPOSAL. 

«  LEGGE  ACREA, 

S'ei  piace,  ei  lice.  » 

COME,  fly  to  these  arms,  nor  let  beauties  so  bloomy 

To  one  frigid  owner  be  tied  ; 

Your  prudes  may  revile,  and  your  old  ones  look 
gloomy, 

But,  dearest!  we've  LAW  ou  our  side. 

Oh  !   think  the  delight  of  two  lovers  congenial, 

Whom  no  dull  decorums  divide  ;• 
Their  error  how  sweet,  and  their  raptures  how 
venial, 

When  once  they've  got  LAW  on  their  side  I 

'Tis  a  thing,  that  in  every  King's  roign  has  been 

done,  too  : 

Then  why  should  it  now  be  decried  ? 

9- 
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If  the  Father  has  done  it,  why  shouldn't  the  Son, 

too? 
For  so  argues  LAW  on  our  side  I 

And,  ev'n  should  our  sweet  violation  of  duty 

By  cold-blooded  jurors  be  tried, 
They  can  but  bring  it  in  «a  misfortune,"  my 
beauty, 

As  long  as  we've  LAW  on  our  side. 


THE    LADY  S   ANSWER. 

HOLD,  hold,  my  good  Sir  !  go  a  little  more  slowly; 

For,  grant  me  so  faithless  a  bride, 
Such  sinners  as  we,  are  a  little  too  lowly, 

To  hope  to  have  LAW  on  our  side. 

Had  you  been  a  great  Prince,  to  whose  star  shining 

o'er  'em 

The  People  should  loot  for  their  guide, 
Then  your  Highness,   (and  welcome  !)  might  kick 

down  decorum  — 
You'd  always  have  LAW  on  your  side. 

Were  you  ev'n  an  old  Marquis,  in  mischief  grown 

hoary, 
Whose  heart,  though  it  long  ago  died 
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To  the  pleasures  of  vice,  is  alive  to  its  glory  — 
You  still  would  have  LAW  on  your  side  ! 

But  for  you,  Sir,  Criin.  Con.  is  a  path  full  of  trou- 
bles j 

By  my  advice  therefore  abide, 
And  leave  the  pursuit  to  those  Princes  and  Nobles 

Who  have  such  a  LAW  on  their  side  I 

OCCASIONAL  ADDRESS 

FOR  THE  OPENING  OF  THE  NEW  THEATRE  OF  ST. 
ST — PH — N,  INTENDED  TO  HAVE  BEEN  SPOKEN  BY  THE 
PROPRIETOR  IN  FULL  COSTUME,  ON  THE  2^ TH  OF 
NOVEMBER. 

THIS  day  a  New  House,  for  your  edification, 
"We  open,  most  thinking  and  right-headed  nation! 
Excuse  the  materials  —  though  rotten  and  bad, 
They're  the  best  that  for  money  just  now  could 

be  had  j 

And,  if  echo  the  charm  of  such  houses  should  be, 
You  will  find  it  shall  echo  my  speech  to  a  T. 

As  for  actors,  we've  got  the  old  Company  yet, 
The  same  motley,  odd,  tragi-comical  set : 
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And  consia  ring  they  all  were  but  clerks  t'other 


It  is  truly  surprising  how  well  they  can  play. 
Our  Manager  (he,  who  in  Ulster  was  nursl, 
And  sung  Erin  go  Brah  for  the  galleries  first, 
But,  on  finding  Pi'W-interest  a  much  better  thing, 
Chang'd  his  note  of  a  sudden,    to   God  save  the 
King;} 

Still  wise  as  he's  blooming,  and  fat  as  he's  clever, 
Himself  and  his  speeches  as  lengthy  as  ever, 
Here  offers  you  still  the  full-use  of  his  breath, 
Your  devoted  and  long-winded  proser  till  death  I 

You  remember  last  season,  when  things  went  per- 

verse on, 

We  had  to  engage  (as  a  block  to  rehearse  on,) 
One  Mr.  V  —  NS  —  TT  —  T,  a  good  sort  of  person, 
Who's  also  employ'd  for  this  season  to  play, 
In  «  Raising  the  Wind,  »  and  «  the  Devil  to  Pay.  » 
expect  too  —  at  least  we've  been  plotting  and 

planning  — 

To  get  that  great  actor  from  Liverpool,  C  —  NN  —  NG  j 
And,  as  at  the  Circus  there's  nothing  attracts, 
Like  a  good  single  combat  brought  in  'twixt  the 

acts, 
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If  the  Manager   should,   with    the   help   of   Sir 

P — PH — M, 
Get  up  new  diversions,    and  C — NN — NG  should 

stop  'em, 
Who  knows  but  we'll  have  to  announce  in  the 

papers, 
«  Grand  fight  —  second   time — with   additional 

capers.  » 

Be  your  taste  for  the  ludicrous,  humdrum,  or  sad, 
There  is  plenty  of  each  in  this  House  to  be  had  j 
Where  our  Manager  ruleth,  there  weeping  will  be, 
For  a  dead  hand  at  tragedy  always  was  he; 
And  there  never  was  dealer  in  dagger  and  cup, 
Who  so  smilingly  got  all  his  tragedies  up. 
His  powers  poor  Ireland  will  never  forget, 
And  the  widows  of  Walcheren  weep  o'er  them  yet. 

So  much  for  the  actors  —  for  secret  machinery, 
Traps,  and  deceptions,  and  shifting  of  scenery, 
Y — RM — TH  and  CUM  are  the  best  we  can  find, 
To  transact  all  that  trickery  business  behind. 
The  former's  employ'd  too  to  teach  us  French  jigs, 
Keep  the  whiskers  in  curl,  and  look  after  the  wigs. 
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In  taking  ray  leave  now,  I've  only  to  say 

A  few  Seats  in  the  ffouse,  not  as  yet  sold  away, 

May  be  had  of  the  Manager  PAT  C — STL — R — GH. 


THE  SALE  OF  THE  TOOLS. 


INSTRUMENTA    REGNI. 

_  Tacitus. 

HERE'S  a  choice  set  of  Tools  for  you,  Ge'mmeri 

and  Ladies, 
They'll  fit  you  quite  handy,  whatever  your  trade 

is; 

(Except  it  be  Cabinet-making  —  I  doubt 
In  that  delicate  service  they're  rather  worn  out ; 
Though  their  owner,  bright  youth  !   if  he'd  had 

his  own  will, 
Would  have  bungled  away  with  them  joyously 

still.) 
You  can  see  they've  been  pretty  well  hack'd — and 

alack ! 

What  tool  is  there  job  after  job  will  not  hack? 
Their  edge  is  but  dullish,  it  must  be  confess'd, 
And  their  temper,  like  E NB'R H'S,  none  of 

the  best, 
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But  you'll  find  them  good  hard-working  Tools, 

upon  trying, 
Wer't  but  for  their  brass,  they  are  well  worth  the 

buying  ; 
They're  famous  for  making  blinds,  sliders,  and 

screens, 
And   they're,   some  of  them,   excellent   turning 

machines ! 

The  first  Tool  I'll  put  up  (they  call  it  a  Chancellor} 
Heaty  concern  to  both  purchaser  and  seller  — 
Though  made  of  pig  iron,  yet  worthy  of  note  'tis, 
'Tis  ready  to  melt  at  a  half  minute's  notice. 
Who  bids?   Gentle  buyer  !    'twill   turn  as  thou 

shapest  — 
'Twill   make   a  good  thumb-screw  to  torture  a 

Papist  ; 

Or  else  a  cramp-iron,  to  stick  in  the  wall 
Of  some  church  that  old  women  are  fearful  will 

fall '; 

Or  better,  perhaps,  (for  I'm  guessing  at  random,) 
A    heavy    drag-chain    for    some    Lawyer's     old 

Tandem  \ 
Will  nobody  bid?  Il  is  cheap,  I  am  sure,  Sir  — 
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Once,  twice,  going,  going,  thrice,  gone  !  — it  is 

your's,  Sir. 

To  pay  ready  money  you  sha'n't  be  distrest, 
As  a  bill  at  long  dale  suits  the  CHANCELLOR  best. 

Come,  where's  the  next  Tool  ?  — Oh  !  'tis  here  in 

a  trice — 

This  implement,  Ge'mmen  !  at  first  was  a  Pice ; 
(A.  tenacious  and  close  sort  of  tool,  that  will  let 
Nothing  out  of  its  grasp  it  once  happens  to  get,) 
But  it  since  has  received  a  new  coaling  of  Tin, 
Bright  enough  for  a  Prince  to  behold  himself  in  ! 
Come,  what  shall  we  say  for  it  ?  briskly  !  bid  on, 
We'll  the  sooner  get  rid  of  it — going— quite  gone ! 
God  be  with  it,  such  tools,  if  not  quickly  knock'd 

down, 
Might  at  last  cost  their  owner — how  much  ?  why, 

a  Crown  ! 

The  next  Tool  I'll  set  up  has  hardly  had  handsel  or 

Trial  as  yet,  and  is  also  a  Chancellor  — 

Such  dull  things  as  these  should  be  sold  by  the 

gross; 

Yet,  dull  as  it  is,  'twill  be  found  to  sJiav c  c lose, 
And  like  other  close   shavers,  some  courage  to 

gather, 
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TKis  blade  first  began  by  a  flourish  on  leather  ! 
You  shall  have  it  for  nothing — then,  marvel  with 

me 

At  the  terrible  tinkering  work  there  must  be, 
Where  a  Tool  such  as  this  is   (I'll  leave  you  to 

judge  it) 
Is  placed  by  ill  luck  at  the  top  of  the  Budget ! 


LITTLE  MAN  AND  LITTLE  SOUL. 

A  BALLAD  TO  THE  TtNE  OF  «  THERE  WAS  A  LITTLE 
MA??,  AND  HE  WOOED  A  LITTLE  MAID,"  DEDICATED 
TO  THE  RIGHT  HO*.  CH RL — S  ABB T. 


Arcades  ambo. 
Et  cant-are  pares. 


THERE  was  a  little  Man,  and  he  had  a  little  Soul, 
And  he  said,  «  Little  Soul,  let  us  try,  try,  try, 
«  Whether  it's  within  our  reach 
«  To  make  up  a  little  Speech, 
«  Just  between  little  you  and  little  I,  I,  I, 

«  Just  between  little  you  and  little  I !  » — 
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Then  said  his  little  Soul, 
Peeping  from  her  little  hole, 
I  protest,  little  Man,  you  are  stout,  stout,  stout, 
«  But,  if  it's  not  uncivil, 
«  Pray  tell  me  what  the  devil 
«Must  our  little,  little  speech  be  about,  bout,  bout, 
«  Must  our  little,  little  speech  be  about?  » 

The  little  man  look'd  big, 
With  th'  assistance  of  his  wig, 
And  he  call'd  his  little  Soul  to  order,  order,  order, 
Till  she  fear'd  he'd  make  her  jog  in 
To  jail,  like  Thomas  Croggan, 
(As  she  wasn't  Duke  or  Earl)  to  reward  her,  ward 

her,  ward  her, 
As  she  wasn't  Duke  or  Earl,  to  reward  her. 

t   The  little  Man  then  spoke, 

«  Little  Soul,  it  is  no  joke, 
«  For  as  sure  as  J — CKY  F — LL — R  loves  a  sup,  sup, 

sup, 

«  I  will  tell  the  Prince  and  People 
«  What  I  think  of  Church  and  Steeple, 
«  And  my  little  patent  plan  to  prop  them  up,  up, 

up, 
«  And  my  little  patent  plan  to  prop  them  up.  » 
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Away  then,  cheek  by  jowl, 
Little  Man  and  little  Soul 
Went  tand  spoke  their  little  speech  to  a  tittle, 

tittle,  tittle, 

And  the  world  all  declare 
That  this  priggish  little  pair 
Never  yet  in  all  their  lives  look'd  so  little,  little, 

little, 
Never  yet  in  all  their  lives  look'd  so  little  ! 

REINFORCEMENTS 
FOR    LORD    WELLINGTON. 


•  suosque  tibi  commendat  Troja  PENATES 


Hos  cape  fatorum  comites. 

VIRGIL. 

i8i3. 

As  recruits  in  these  times  are  not  easily  got, 
And  the  Marshal  must  have  them — pray,  why 

should  we  not, 
As  the  last  and,  I  grant  it,  the  worst  of  our  loans 

to  him, 

Ship  off  the  Ministry,  body  and  bones  to  him  ? 
There's  not  in  all  England,  I'd  venture  to  swear, 
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Any  men  we  could  half  so  conveniently  spare, 

And,  though  they've  been  helping  the  French  for 
years  past, 

We  may  thus  make  them  useful  to  England  at  last. 

C — -STL — R — GH  in  our  sieges  might  save  some  dis- 
graces, 

Being  us'd  to  the  taking  and  keeping  of  places  ; 

And  Volunteer  C — NN — G,  still  ready  for  joining, 

Might  show  off  his  talent  for  sly  undermining. 

Could  the  Household  but  spare  us  its  glory  and 
pride, 

Old  H — DF — T  at  horn-works  again  might  be  tried, 

And  the  Ch — f  J — st — Le  make  a  bold  charge  at  his 
side ! 

While  V — NS — Tt — T  could  victual  the  troops 
upon  tick, 

And  the  Doctor  look  after  the  baggage  and  sick. 

Nay,  I  do  not  see  why  the  great  R — G — T  himself 
Should,  in  times  such  as  these,  stay  at  home  on 

the  shelf :  — 
Though  through  narrow  defiles  he's  not  fitted  to 

pass, 
Yet  who  could  resist,  if  he  bore  down  en  masse  1 
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And  though  oft,  of  an  evening,  perhaps  he  might 
prove, 

Like  our  brave  Spanish  allies,  «  unable  to  move, »  * 

Yet  there's  one  thing,  in  war  of  advantage  un- 
bounded, 

Which  is  that  he  could  not  with  ease  be  sur- 
rounded! 

la  my  next  I  shall  sing  of  their  arms  and  equip- 
ment' ! 

At  present  no  more  but  —  good  luck  to  the  ship- 
ment ! 

*  The  character  given  to  the  Spanish  soldier,  in  Sir  John 
Murray's  memorable  dispatch. 
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HORACE,  ODE  i.  LIB.  iii. 

A    FRAGMENT. 


Odi  profanum  vulgus  et  arceo. 
Favete  linguis  :  Carolina  non  prius  ' 
Audita,  Musarum  sacerdos, 
Virginibus  puerisque  canto. 
Regum  tremendorum  in  proprios  greges, 
Regcs  in  ipsos  imperium  est  Jems. 

i8i3. 

I  HATE  thee,  oil  Mob !  as  my  Lady  hates  delf, 
To   Sir  Francis  I'll  give  up  thy  claps  and  thy 

hisses, 
Leave  old  Magna  Charta  to  shift  for  itself, 

And,  like  G — DW — N,   write  books  for  young 

masters  and  misses. 
Oh  !  it  is  not  high  rank  that  can  make  the  heart 

merry, 
Even  monarch*  themselves   are  not  free  from 

mishap, 

Though  the  Lords  of  Westphalia  must  quake  be- 
fore Jerry, 
Poor  Jerry  himself  has  to  quake  before  Nap. 
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HORAT.  LIB.  i.   ODE  xxxviii. 

A    FRAGMENT. 

Persicos  odi,  puer,  apparatus  : 
Displicent  nexae  philyra  coronae. 
Mitte  sectari  ROSA  quo  locorum 
Sera  moretur. 

TRANSLATED    BY   A    TREASURY    CLERK,    WHILE   WAITING 
DINNER    FOR    THE    RIGHT    HON.   G  —  RGE    R  —  SE. 

BOY,  tell  the  Cook  that  I  hate  all  nick-nackeries, 
Fricassees,  vol-au-vents,  puffs  and  grim-crackery;s  — 
Six  by  the  Horse-Guards  I  —  old  Georgy  is  late  — 
But  come  —  lay  the  table-cloth  —  zounds!  do  not 

wait, 

Nor  stop  to  inquire,  while  the  dinner  is  staying, 
At  which  of  his  places  Old  R  —  e  is  delaying  I  * 


*  The  literal  closeness  of  the  version  here  cannot  but  be 
admired.  The  Translator  has  added  a  long,  erudite,  and 
flowery  note  upon  Roses,  of  which  I  can  merely  give  a 
specimen  at  present.  In  the  first  place,  he  ransacks  the 
Rosarium  Politicum  of  the  Persian  poet  Sadi,  with  the 
hope  of  finding  some  Political  Roses,  to  match  the  gentle- 
man in  the  text  —  but  in  vain:  he  then  tells  us  that  Cicero 
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IMPROMPTU. 

UPON  BEING  OBLIGED  TO  LEAVE  A.  PLEASANT  PARTY, 
FROM  THE  WANT  OF  A  PAIR  OF  BREECHES  TO  DRESS 
FOR  DINNER  IN. 

1810. 

BETWEEN  Adam  and  rue  the  great  difference  is, 
Though  a  Paradise  each  has  been  forc'd  to  re- 
sign, 

That  he  never  wore  breeches,  till  turn'd  out  of  his, 
WhileJ  for  want  of  ray  breeches,  I'm  banish'd 
from  mine, 

accused  Verres  of  reposing  upon  a  cushion  «  Melitensi  rosd 
fartum,  »  which,  from  the  odd  mixture  of  words,  he  supposes 
to  be  a  kind  of  Irish  Bed  of  Roses,  like  Lord  CASTLEREAGH'S. 
The  learned  Clerk  next  favours  us  with  some  remarks  upon 
a  well-known  punning  epitaph  on  fair  Rosamond,  and  ex- 
presses a  most  loyal  hope,  that,  if  «  Rosa  munda  »  mean  «  a 
Rose  with  clean  hands »  it  may  be  found  applicable  to  the 
Right  Honourable  Rose  in  question.  He  then  dwells  at 
some  length  upon  the  «  Rosa  aurea,  »  which,  though  descrip- 
tive, in  one  sense,  of  the  old  Treasury  Statesman,  yet,  as 
being  consecrated  and  worn  by  the  POPE,  must,  of  course, 
not  be  brought  into  the  same  atmosphere  with  him.  Lastly, 
in  reference  to  the  words  void  Rose,  »  he  winds  up  with 
the  pathetic  lamentation  of  the  Poet  «  consenuisse  Rosas.  » 
The  whole  note  indeed  shows  a  knowledge  of  Roses,  that  is 
quite  edifying. 
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LORD  WELLINGTON  AND  THE 
MINISTERS. 

i8i3. 
So  gently  in  peace  Alcibiades  smil'd, 

While  in  battle  he  shone  forth  so  terribly  grand, 
That  the  emblem  they  grav'd  on  his  seal,  was  a 

child, 
With  a  thunderbolt  plac'd  in  its  innocent  hand. 

Oh  WELLINGTON  !  long  as  such  Ministers  wield, 
Your  magnificent  arm,  the  same  emblem  will 

do  j 
For  while  they're  in  the  Council  and  you  in  the 

Field, 

We've  the  babies  in  them,  and  the  thunder  in 
you  ! 
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APPENDIX 


TO 


THE   TWOPENNY  POST-BAG. 


APPENDIX. 


LETTER  IV-  Page  1^2, 

• 

AMONG  the  papers,  enclosed  in  Dr.  D — G — N — N'S 
Letter,  there  is  an  Heroic  Epistle  in  Latin  verse, 
from  POPE  JOAN  to  her  Lover,  of  which,  as  it  is 
rather  a  curious  document,  I  shall  venture  to 
give  some  account.  This  female  Pontiff  was  a 
native  of  England  (or,  according  to  others,  of  Ger- 
many) who,  at  an  early  age,  disguised  herself  in 
male  attire,  and  followed  her  lover,  a  young  ec- 
clesiastic, to  Athens,  where  she  studied  with  such 
effect,  that  upon  her  arrival  at  Rome,  she  was 
thought  worthy  of  being  raised  to  the  Pontificate. 
This  Epistle  is  addressed  to  her  Lover,  (whom  she 
had  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  Cardinal)  soon  after 
the  fatal  accouchement^  by  which  her  Fallibility 
was  betrayed. 

She  begins  by  reminding  him  very  tenderly  of 
the  time,  when  they  were  in  Athens — when 
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«  by  Ilissus'  stream 
«  We  whispering   walk'd    along,  and  learn'd  to 

«  speak 

«  The  tenderest  feelings  in  the  purest  Greek  ;  — 
«  Ah  !  then  how  little  did  we  think  or  hope, 
«  Dearest  of  men  !  that  I  should  e'er  be  POPE  !  * 
«  That  I — the  humble  Joan — whose  house-wife 

«  art 

«  Seem'd  just  enough  to  keep  thy  house  and  heart, 
«  (And  those  alas  !  at  sixes  and  at  sevens) 
«  Should  soon  keepall  the  keys  of  all  the  Heavens  I » 

Still  less  (she  continues  to  say)  could  they  have 
foreseen,  that  such  a  catastrophe  as  had  happened 
in  Council  would  befall  them  —  that  she 

«  Should  thus  surprise  the  Conclave's  grave  de- 

«  corum 

«  And  let  a  little  Pope  pop  out  before  'em  — 
u  Pope  Innocent  !  alas,  the  only  one 
«  That  name  should  ever  have  been  fix'd  upon  !  » 

*  Spanheim  attributes  the  unanimity,  with  which  Joan 
was  elected,  to  that  innate  and  irresistible  charm,  by  which 
her  sex,  though  latent,  operated  upon  the  instinct  of  the 
Cardinals — «  Non  vi  aliqua,  sed  concorditer,  omnium  in  se 
converso  dosiderio,  quae  simt  blandientis  sexus  artes,  latentes 
in  liar  quanquam!  » 
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She  then  very  pathetically  laments  the  downfall 
of  her  greatness,  and  enumerates  the  various  trea- 
sures, to  which  she  is  doomed  to  bid  farewell  for 
ever. 

«  But  oh  !  more  dear,   more  precious  ten  times 

«  over — 

«  Farewell  my  Lord,  my  Cardinal,  my  Lover ! 
«  I  made  thee  Cardinal  —  thou  mad'st  me  —  ah  ! 
«  Thou  mad'st  the  Papa  *  of  the  World  Mamma  !  » 

I  have  not  time  now  to  translate  any  more  of 
this  Epistle  j  but!  presume  the  argument  which  the 
Right  Hon.  Doctor  and  his  friends  mean  to  de- 
duce from  it,  is  (in  their  usual  convincing  strain) 
that  Romanists  must  be  unworthy  of  Emancipa- 
tion now,  because  they  had  a  Petticoat  Pope  in 
the  Ninth  Century — Nothing  can  be  more  logi- 
cally clear,  and  I  find  that  Horace  had  exactly  the 
same  views  upon  the  subject. 

Romanus  (eheu  posteri  negabitis  !) 

Emancipatus  FOEMIN.E 
Fert  vallum  I 

*•  This  is  an  anachronism,  for  it  was  not  till  the  eleventh 
Century,  that  the  Bishop  of  Rome  took  the  title  of  Papa  or 
-Universal  Father. 
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LETTER  VII.    Page  i56. 

THE  Manuscript,  which  I  found  in  the  Booksel- 
ler's Letter,  is  a  Melo-Drama,  in  two  Acts,  en- 
titled «  THE  BOOK  »  *  of  which  the  Theatres,  of 
course,  had  had  the  refusal,  before  it  was  pre- 
sented to  Messrs.  L — ck — ngt — n  and  Co.  —  This 
rejected  Drama,  however,  possesses  considerable 
merit,  and  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  laying  a 
sketch  of  it  before  my  Readers. 

The  first  Act  opens  in  a  very  awful  manner  — 
Time,  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  —  Scene,  the 
Bourbon  Chamber  f  in  C — r — 1 — t — n  House  — 

*  There  was  a  mysterious  Book,  in  the  i6th  Century, 
which  employed  all  the  anxious  curiosity  of  the  Learned  of 
that  day  —  Every  one  spoke  of  itj  many  wrote  against  it  j 
though  it  does  not  appear  that  any  body  had  ever  seen  it  j 
and  indeed  Grotius  is  of  opinion  that  no  such  Book  ever 
existed.  It  was  entitled  «  Liber  de  tribus  impostoribus.  » 
(See  Morhof.  Cap.  de  Libris  damnatis)  —  Our  more  modern 
mystery  of  «  the  Book  »  resembles  this  in  many  particulars  . 
and,  if  the  number  of  Lawyers  employed  in  drawing  it  up 
be  stated  correctly,  a  slight  alteration  of  the  title  into  «  a 
tribus  impostoribus  3)  would  produce  a  coincidence  altogether 
Yery  remarkable. 

-J-  The  Chamber,  I  suppose,  which  was  prepared  for  the 
reception  of  the  Bourbons  at  the  first  Grand  Fe'te,  and 
which  was  ornamented  (all «  for  the  Deliverance  of  Europe  u) 
with  fleurs-de-lfs. 
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Enter  the  P— — E  R — G — T  solus  —  After   a  few 
broken  sentences  he  thus  exclaims : 

Away  —  Away  -— 

Thou  haunt'st  my  fancy  so,  thou  devilish  BOOK  ! 
I  meet  thee — trace  thee,  wheresoe'er  I  look. 
I  see  thy  damned  ink  in  ELD — N'S  brows  — 
I  see  thy  foolscap  on  my  H — RTF — D'S  Spouse  — 
V — NS — TT — T'S  head  recalls  thy  leathern  case, 
And  all  thy  blank-leaves  stare  from  R — D — R'S 

face  ! 
While,  turning  here  (laying  his  hand  on  his  heart} 

I  find,  ah  wretched  elf! 
Thy  List  of  dire  Errata  in  myself. 

(Walks  the  stage  in  considerable  agitation} 
Oh  Roman  Punch  !  oh  potent  Curacoa  ! 
Oh  Mareschino  !  Mareschino  oh  ! 
Delicious  drams  !  why  have  you  not  the  art 
To  kill  this  gnawing  Book-worm  in  my  heart  ? 

He  is  here  interrupted  in  his  Soliloquy  by  per- 
ceiving some  scribbled  fragments  of  paper  on  the 
ground,  which  he  collects,  and  «  by  the  light  of 
two  magnificent  candelabras  »  discovers  the  follow- 
ing unconnected  words  «  Wife  neglected*  — u  the 
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Book  »  —  «  Wrong  Measures  »  —  «  the    Queen  »  — 
«  IVLr.   Lambert » —  « the  R — G — T.  » 

Ha  !  treason  in  my  House  !  — Curst  words,  that 

wither 
My  princely  soul,  (shaking  the  papers  violently') 

what  Demon  brought  you  hither  ? 
«  My    Wife!>» — «  the  Book»    too! — stay  —  a 

nearer  look  — 

(holding  the  fragments  closer  to  the  Candelabras) 
Alas !  too  plain,  B,  double  O,  K,  BOOK— 
Death  and  destruction  ! 

He  here  rings  all  the  bells,  and  a  whole  legion  of 
Valets  enter — A  scene  of  cursing  and  swearing 
.  (very  much  in  the  German  style)  ensues,  in  the 
course  of  which  messengers  are  dispatched,  in  dif- 
ferent directions,  for  the  L» — RD  CH — NC — LL — R, 
the  D — E  of  C — B — L — D,  etc.  etc. — The  inter- 
mediate time  is  filled  up  by  another  Soliloquy,  at 
the  conclusion  of  which  the  aforesaid  Personages 
rush  on  alarmed  —  the  D — E  with  his  stays  only 
half-laced,  and  the  CH — NC — LL — R  with  his  wig 
thrown  hastily  over  an  old  red  night-cap,  «  to 
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maintain  the  becoming  splendour  of  his  office.  »  * 
The  R — c— T  produces  the  appalling  fragments, 
upon  which  the  CH — NC — LL — R  breaks  out  into 
exclamations  of  loyalty  and  tenderness,  and  re- 
lates the  following  portentous  dream. 

'Tis  scarcely  two  hours  since 

I  had  a  fearful  dream  of  thee,  my  P E  !  — 

Methought  I  heard  thee,  midst  a  courtly  crowd, 
Say  from  thy  throne  of  gold,  in  mandate  loud, 
«  Worship  my  whiskers!  » — (weeps}  not  a  knee 

was  there 

But  bent  and  worshipp'd  the  Illustrious  Pair, 
That  curl'd  in  conscious  majesty !  (pulls  out  Jiis 

handkerchief}— while  cries 
Of  «   Whiskers,    whiskers  »    shook    the    echoing 

skies ! — 

Just  in  that  glorious  hour,  methought,  there  came, 
With  looks  of  injur'd  pride,  a  Princely  Dame, 
And  a  young  maiden,  clinging  to  her  side, 
As  if  she  fear'd  some  tyrant  would  divide 

*  «  To  enable  the   individual,    who  holds    the   office    of 
Chancellor,  to  maintain  it  in  becoming  splendour.  »  A  loua 

laugh.) 

Lord  Castlereagh's  Speech  upon  the  Vice- 
Chancellor's  Bill. 
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The  hearts  that  nature  and  affection  tied ! 

The  Matron  came — within  her  right  hand  glow'd 

A  radiant  torch;  while  from  her  left  a  load 

Of  Papers  hung — (wipes  his  eyes} — collected  in 

her  veil — 

The  venal  evidence,  the  slanderous  tale, 
The  wounding  hint,  the  current  lies  that  pass 
From  Post  to  Courier,   form'd  the  motley  mass; 
Which,    with  disdain,    before    the    Throne    she 

throws , 
And  lights  the  Pile  beneath  thy  princely  nose. 

(weeps.} 

Heav'ns,  how  it  blaz'd! — I'd  ask  no  livelier  fire, 
(IVith  animation)  To  roast  a  Papist  by,  my  gra- 
cious Sire! — 
But  ah!  the  Evidence — (weeps  again}  I  mourn'd 

to  see — 

Cast,   as  it  burn'd,   a  deadly  light  on  thee! 
And  Tales  and  Hints  their  random  sparkles  flung, 
And   hiss'd   and   crackled,     like    an    old    maid's 

tongue  ', 

While  Post  and  Courier,  faithful  to  their  fame, 
Made  up  in  stink  for  what  they  lack'd  in  flame! 
When,  lo,  ye  Gods! — the  fire,  ascending  brisker. 
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Now  singes  one,  now  lights  the  other  whisker — 
Ah!  where  was  then  the  Sylphid,  that  unfurls 
Her  fairy  standarcKn  defence  of  curls? 
Throne,  Whiskers,  Wig  soon  vanish'd  into  smoke, 
The  watchman  cried  «  past  One  »  and — I  awoke. 

Here  his  Lordship  weeps  more  profusely  than 
ever,  and  the  R — G — T  (who  has  been  very  much 
agitated  during  the  recital  of  the  dream)  by  a 
movement  as  characteristic  as  that  of  Charles  XII. 
when  he  was  shot,  claps  his  hands  to  his  whiskers 
to  feel  if  all  be  really  safe.  A  Privy  Council  is 
held — all  the  Servants,  etc.  are  examined,  and  it 
appears  that  a  Tailor,  who  had  come  to  measure 
the  B- — G — T  for  a  Dress  (which  takes  three  whole 
pages  of  the  best  superfine  clinquant  in  describing) 
was  the  only  person  who  had  been  in  the  Bourbon 
Chamber  during  the  day.  It  is,  accordingly, 
determined  to  seize  the  Tailor,  and  the  Council 
breaks  up  with  a  unanimous  resolution  to  be 
vigorous. 

The  commencement  of  the  Second  Act  turns 
chiefly  upon  the  Trial  and  Imprisonment  of  two 
Brothers — but  as  this  forms  the  under  plot  of  the 
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Drama,  I  shall  content  myself  with  extracting 
from  it  the  following  speech,  which  is  addressed 
to  the  two  brothers,  as  they  «  exeunt  severally  » 
to  Prison. 

Go  to  your  prisons — though  the  air  of  Spring 

No  mountain  coolness  to  your  cheeks  shall  bring; 

Though  summer  floAvers  shall  pass  unseen  away, 

And  all  your  portion  of  the  glorious  day 

May  be  some  solitary  beam  that  falls, 

At  morn  or  eve,  upon  your  dreary  walls — 

Some  beam  that  enters,  trembling  as  if  aw'd, 

To  tell  how  gay  the  young  world  laughs  abroad! 

Yet  go — for  thoughts,  as  blessed  as  the  air 

Of  Spring  or  summer  flowers,   await  you  there; 

Thoughts,    such  as  He,    who  feasts  his   courtly 

crew 

In  rich  conservatories,  never  knew  ! 
Pure  self-esteem — the  smiles  that  light  within — 
The  Zeal,  whose  circling  charities  begin 
With   the  few  loy'd-ones   Heaven  has  plac'd  it 

near, 

Nor  cease,  till  all  Mankind  are  in  its  sphere ! — 
The  Pride,  that  suffers  without  vaunt  or  plea, 
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And  the  fresh  Spirit,  that  can  warble  free, 
Through  prison-bars,  its  hymn  to  Liberty! 

The  Scene  next  changes  to  a  Tailor's  Work-shop, 
and  a  fancifully-arranged  group  of  these  Artists 
is  discovered  upon  the  Shop-board  —  Their  task 
evidently  of  a  royal  nature,  from  the  profusion 
of  gold-lace,  frogs,  etc.  that  lie  about — They  all 
rise  and  come  forward,  while  one  of  them  sings 
the  following  Stanzas  to  the  tune  of  «  Derry 
Down.  » 

My  brave  brother  Tailors,   come,  straiten  your 
knees, 

For  a  moment,  like  gentlemen,  stand  up  at  ease, 

While  I  sing  of  our  P E  (and  a  fig  for  his  rai- 

lers) 

The  Shop-board's  delight!  the  Mecaenas  of  Tai- 
lors! 
Derry  down,  down,  down  derry  down. 

Some  monarchs  take  roundabout  ways  into  note, 
But  His  short  cut  to  fame  is — the  cut  of  his  coat  j 
Philip's  Son  thought  the  World  was  loo  small  for 
his  Soul, 
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While  our  R — G — T'S  finds  room  in  a  lac'd  but- 
ton-hole ! 

Derry  down,  etc. 

Look  through  all  Europe's  Kings — at  least,  those 

who  go  loose — 

Not  a  King  of  them  all's  such  a  friend  to  the  Goose. 
So,  God  keep  him  increasing  in  size  and  renown, 
Still  the  fattest  and  best-fitted  P — E  about  town ! 

Derry  down,  etc. 

During  the  «  Derry  down  »  of  this  last  verse,  a 

messenger  from  the  S — c- — t — y  of  S e's  Office 

rushes  on,  and  the  singer  (who,  luckily  for  the 
effect  of  the  scene,  is  the  very  Tailor  suspected  of 
the  mysterious  fragments)  is  interrupted  in  the 
midst  of  his  laudatory  exertions,  and  hurried  away, 
to  the  no  small  surprise  and  consternation  of  his 
comrades.  The  Plot  now  hastens  rapidly  in  its 
developement — the  management  of  the  Tailor's 
examination  is  highly  skilful,  and  the  alarm,  which 
he  is  made  to  betray,  is  natural  without  being 
ludicrous.  The  explanation,  too,  which  he  finally 
gives  is  not  more  simple  than  satisfactory.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  said  fragments  formed  part  of  a 
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self-exculpatory  uote,  which  he  had  intended  to 

send  to  Colonel  M'M N  upon  subjects  purely 

professional,  and  the  corresponding  bits  (which 
still  lie  luckily  in  his  pocket)  being  produced,  and 
skilfully  laid  beside  the  others,  the  following 
billet-doux  is  the  satisfactory  result  of  their 
juxta-position. 

Honour'd  Colonel — my  WIFE,  who's  the  QUEEN  of 

all  patterns, 

NEGLECTED  to  put  up  THE  BOOK,  of  new  Patterns. 
She  sent  the  WRONG  MEASURES   loo  —  shamefully 

wrong — 
They're  the  same  us'd  for  poor  MR.  LAMBERT,  when 

young ; 
But,  bless  you  !  they  wouldn't  go  half  round  the 

R— G— T— 
So,    hope  you'll  excuse  your's  till  death,   most 

obedient. 

This  fully  explains  '  the  whole  mystery  —  the 
R — G — T  resumes  his  wonted  smiles,  and  the  Dra- 
ma terminates  as  usual,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
parties. 

END    OF    THE    SECOND    VOLUME. 
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